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THE PRETTY WIDOW, [See the Story,“ The Christmas Charade”) 
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THE CHRISTMAS CHARADE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “COBWEBS,’ “GINDERELLA,’’ 


«So that was the pretty widow,” soliloquized 
Harry Barclay, as he smoked a cigar, before re- 
tiring. ‘‘She’s positively pretty: in that respect 
her friends don’t exaggerate; but I’ve no doubt 
she’s an awful flirt.. It would be a good thing to 
teach her a lesson.” 

For our hero, in spite of his many undeniable 
good qualities, was rather conceited, as, indeed, 
most men, with his fortune and position, would 
have been. 

But who was the pretty widow? She was a 
Mrs, Conway, whe, at eighteen, had married a 
handsome foreigner, who soon proved himself 
to be a heartless spendthrift and debauchee. 
Before twelve months, however, she was happily 
released, her husband having fallen, in a duel, 
at a German watering-place, the result of a quar- 
rel originating at a gaming-table. Three years 
after, Mrs. Conway returned to America, and 
now, at twenty-two, was even. more beautiful 
than she had been at eighteen. 

Harry Barclay had been introduced. to: the 
pretty widow, that evening, at the opera-box of 
Mrs. Musgraye; and the next evening he was 
to dine at the Musgraves, and meet her again. 
He had heard the praises of the pretty widow 
sung so persistently by Mrs. Musgrave, ever 
since the latter had learned that her old school- 
mate was coming home, that he was rather 
bored with the subject; and when, at the din- 
ner, he was asked to take her out, he gave an 
almost imperceptible shrug of the shoulders. 
The pretty widow saw the shrug. ‘‘ My fine 
fellow,”’ she said to herself,’’ you shall pay for 
that.””. New our heroine was not heartless by 
nature. But no woman likes to see a man shrug 
his shoulders at her. 

Mrs. Conway was as witty as she was beau- 
tiful, and that evening she surpassed herself. 
She was the life of the party. Harry confessed 
to himself that he had never met so charming a 
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lady. All his prejudices against widows vanished. 
He went home more than half ih love. 

The pretty widow and Harry, after this, met 
almost daily.. Very soon he was wholly in her 
power. For the first time in his life, he, who 
had conquered so many hearts, was no longer 
master of his own. But the widow still said, 
as she had said-at first. ‘‘I must take the con- 
ceit out of him. I owe it to my sex.” 

Harry had always a quiet way, with women, 
of assuming that he was first. It was, perhaps, 
one of the secrets of his success. He acted in 
this manner toward ‘the pretty widow. He toek 
it for granted that he was to have the choice 
of dances with her; that he was to take her 
down to dinner; that’ he was to be her fa- 
vorite escort om every occasion. For awhile 
she let him have his way. It suited her that he 
should deceive himself.. But one evening, she 
overheard their names freely coupled together, 
as if they were engaged. ‘Things have gone 
far enough now,”’ she said to herself. “ I-must 
give him his coup de grace.” 

So, the next night, at a ball, when Harry 
came rushing up to her, the moment she en- 
tered, and claimed the first dance, she looked 
at him, with a lift of the eyebrows, and said, 

“ But I am engaged.” 

** Engaged!’ Old campaigner as he was, 
Harry now committed a blunder; but we all 
blunder when we are'in love. ‘Engaged,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but, excuse me; it can’t be; I am first.’ 

*©You think so, always, I know,”’ said the pret- 
ty widow, coolly, opening and shutting her fan. 

Harry flushed to the forehead. 

** But you’ve always given me the first dance. 
I—I took it for granted.” 

“ Never take anything for granted, Mr. Bar- 
clay,” retorted the widow, significantly. Then, 
with a bow, she took the arm of a rival suitor, 
and moved on. 
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Harry stood as if turned to stone. Every par- 
ticle of color had left his face. ‘‘ What a pre- 
cious fool I’ve been,”’ he muttered, angrily, after 
awhile. ‘I might have known it, I gaid it, the 
night I first met het, the heartlessfligt.” ) | 

After that, Harry-ahd the-widow were hdt~so 
inseparable. He bowed to her, when they met, 
but he never asked her to dance; and if he received 
an invitation to dinner, he declined, if he had 
reason to suppose she was'to be there. ‘So the’ 
pretty widow and Harry have quarrelled,’’ said 
society. ‘‘ Neither can be constant long; it isn’t 
in them.” . 

But now a strange thing happened, The pretty, 
widow began to feel ennuied. She missed some-‘ 
thing. It. was a,long while before she would. ad- 
mit that it .was the cessation.of Harry's: atten: 
tions which, made life so. dull for her. ; It: was 
still longer before she ceased being, angry with 
herself, for being go weak, as she called it... 

.. She was too, proud to make overtures, She was 
too thoroughly and unaffectedly womanly also, 
eyen if she had not been too proud. But-some- 
how the color faded from her cheek, and the 
light dimmed in her eyes... She grew irritable 
and capricious. Her; friends noticed it, and 
annoyed her by asking what. was. the matter? 
Only Mrs. Musgraye was silent, .Mrs. Musgrave 
suspected the truth. ‘ } 

. *1 have, it,” said that .sage lady, one. day. 
“« Left alone, these two will never. come together 
again; both are too proud to make the first ad- 
vance, I must be their good fairy.” 

In a. few, days, Mrs. Musgrave annouticed 
Christmas charade party, and wrote.a note to Mrs, 
Conway, summoning her tos, consultation, The 
pretty. widow came, and then Mrs. Musgrave said, 
“IT have thought of such a capital-word, Court- 
suip, because the first half will enable us to have 
a fine spectacle, where you shall enact. the queen, 
receiving her court ; and then a scene will follow, 
as if on board ship, which will be full of humor, 
For the full word, Courtsuip, you shall also act : 
I know no one so quick, and I have myself writ- 
ten the charade.”’ 

Mrs. Conway entered fully into the spirit,.of 
it, and it was not until she had agreed to act in 
both the first and last scenes, that she bethought 
herself to ask what this last scene was to be, and 
who were to play in it beside herself. 

‘Oh! answered Mrs. Musgrave, ‘ there’s 
to be but two actors. And only one person is fit 
to act with you, in all our acquaintance; the 
rest are too dull.” ’ 

«And this person?’’ asked Mrs. Conway, her 
heart misgiving her. 


‘ 





him now. Let us consult about the costumes for 
the first scene.” 

The pretty widow would have declined, if she 
had dared ; but sh gould, not. decline, without 
entering into explanations; an 


dexplanations were 
‘impossible. are 


The next thing Mrs. Musgrave had to do was 
to see Harry. He stammered out a half refusal, 
pleading want of dramatic talent. ; 

‘« Nonsense,” said Mrs. Murgrave. “You are 
the brightest of us all. Of course, I know you 
\don’t like Mrs; Conway ; but there were no other 
(wo to cast in the part; you'll oblige me now, 
won't you?” , 
~~ But the ordeal proved more trying than either 
Mrs; Conway. or! Harry*lind imagined. When 
the latter came'to read ‘the part. assigned him, 
he: sat down and wroté & néte to Mrs. Musgrave, 
saying that it was simply impossible for him to 
go through with it. ‘This léve-making, to tell the 
truth, was rather decided. "Mrs. Conway had 
already remonstrated. ‘But Mrs. Musgrave had 
answered, ‘‘ Pshaw, my dear, don't be & prude; 
you know it's necessary to be plain-spoken, or 
the stupid people will never know what we mean; 
there’s nothing unlady-like init, isthere?’’ And . 
when'the pretty widow had been: compelled to 
reply in the negative, her friend had continued, 
“Then, go on With it, for if you don’t, it will 
look personal to Mr. Barclay, which would make 
people'talk. You ‘ought, you know, to have de- 
clined at first.” 

Artful Mrs.-Musgrave!) To do her justice, 
few were a match fdr lier; and if Harry had 
sent his note, shé ‘would have’ had ‘some equally 
unanswerable reply. But Harry did not send 
his note. ‘* Confound it,’ he said, when he came 
to read it over, “ the whole’ thing is in a pretty 
mess. To' discuss it is only to make matters 
worse. If that unprincipled flirt of a widow 
can be impudent enough to go on with it, I'll 
not show the white featuer.” And he tore the 
note, viciously, into a thousand pieces. 

The rehearsals proved less embarrassing, how- 
ever, than Harry had expected. The widow met 
him, at the first one, as if nothing had happened. 
She smiled affably, asked his advice about one 
or two minor points, and*displayed rare tact 
throughout. Face to face with her, listening to 
her exquisite voice, Harry felt all her old mag- 
netism:over him returning. As he had no no- 
tion of being jilted again, he was glad when the 
rehearsal was over. 

The next rehearsal was even more trying, but 
it was also more delightful.’ Nothing could be 
more winning than the manner of the pretty 
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“Harry Barclay, of course. But never mind 


widow. Yet it was at the third and last, that 
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Harry finally lost his balance, for he fancied, 
and his heart beat at the very thought, that she 
really meant more than mere acting. There 
were looks and tones, all, of course, proper for 
the scene, that made his pulses thrill with de- 
licious happiness, He forgot all about her want 
of heart. .Jis answering looks and tones kindled 
with real passion. The other actors, who were 
standing around, broke into applause. ‘‘ Dear 
me,’ cried Mrs. Musgrave, ‘‘it couldn’t have 
been better, if you had both meant it. We must 
have it again.”’ 

But Mrs. Conway shook her head. She knew, 
if she attempted it, she should break down. 
«« Not to-day, love,’ she said. ‘‘ We both know 
our parts, now, I think. I will run up stairs, if 
you please, and put on my things.” And she 
left the room in order to stop further expos- 
tulation. ; 

She lingered, up stairs, till everybody had left, 
except an old maid, who had begun a long story 
to Mrs, Musgrave. Thinking now that she was 
safe, that Harry would certainly be gone, she 
tripped down to take her carriage. To her dis- 
may, Harry was at the foot of the stairs, evi- 
dently waiting for her. 

“I have a favor to ask,” he said, bowing 
low. ‘It is to go over that scene once more 
with you. I really think I shall break down at 
the public exhibition, if I don’t know it a little 
better.’”’ 

The pretty widow hesitated a moment. Her 
heart was in her throat, and she could hardly 
speak. But she managed to say, somewhat 
nervously, at last, 

** As you please.” 

A moment after, they were standing in front 
of the fire-place, and Harry and she were holding 
the book, as they read. ‘‘ Ah! how I love you,” 
said Harry. ‘‘Are you quite sure?’’ answered 
the widow, with her eyes demurely on the text. 





‘* I swear it,” retorted Harry, his voice quiver- 
ing with emotion, but not daring to look up. 
‘Swear not at all,” said, the widow, in spite of 
herself, a little tremulously, as she finished the 
line, ‘* for the oaths of man—who will believe 
them?’ “You will believe them, won't you, 
darling?’’ with an emphasis on the you. Harry's 
tone was inexpressibly tender, too, and as he 
spoke, somehow his hand stole up to her shoulder, 
as if in an unconscious caress. The pretty 
widow’s eyes were still fixed on the book; but 
her face grew crimson; her bosom began to 
flutter, and somehow, also, her disengaged hand 
stole up to meet Harry's. Her, voice shook, as 
she went on, ‘*Yes! I’ll believe;you,’”’ she said, 
almost in a whisper. . ‘‘ Really, truly?’’ interpo- 
lated Harry, for the words were not in the text; 
and the next instant, the book had fallen to the 
floor, and she wes in Harry’s arms, and Harry 
was raining kisses on her unresisting lips. 

How long all this (not set down, as we have 
said, in the Charade) would have continued, we 
cannot say; but at that moment, Mrs. Musgrave 
and the old maid were heard coming down stairs, 
and the two culprits sprang apart, and appeared 
quite engrossed, one in looking out of the win- 
dow, the other in smoothing down his chin. But 
the lady of the house more than suspected, from 
the heightened color in Mrs. Conway’s face, that 
things had come to an explanation, though she 
was too wise to say anything, or even to seem 
to notice. 

The Charade was a great success, especially 
the last scene, People talked of it for days and 
days, and the talk was renewed, when, shortly 
after, the engagement of Mrs, Conway and Harry 
was announced. ‘‘It was the most suitable of 
matches,’’ was the-verdict. A crusty old bache- 
lor alone dissented, ‘‘ Catch me in a Charade,”’ 
hesaid, ‘‘ It was too much for even such season- 
ed tools.as Harry and the pretty widow.” 
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To-nicut I watched, at the sunset, 
To see Heaven's gate ajar, 

For I knew that a soul was waiting 
To enter there afar. 

But. lo! when the sunset glory, 
Tonched earth and sky with fire, 

I canght no glimpse of Gud’s city, 
With turret, and dome, and spire 

Bathed in unearthly beauty, 





For the gates were not ajar, 


And the son! that knocked at the portal, 
Could gain no entrance there. 
No echo of angel singing 
Came down on the twilight air, 
There was deep, sad silence in Heaven— 
In sky, and 6ea, aud fold. 
But I thought, as the sunset faded, 
And the night grew gray and cold, 
That I heard, o'er the sob of the ocean, 
The wail of @ soul's despair, 
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A BUTLER. 


BY JEANIE T. GOULD. 


He was a handsome fellow. Not particularly 
regular features, nor an exceptionally beautiful 
face, but handsome, with a fine, keen, gray eye, 
and a fresh, healthy skin; a man with the inde- 
scribable air of refinement and good-bteeding, 
which would stamp him, at first glance, as a gen- 
tleman. 

But just at present that fact—of being a gen- 
tleman—was bothering Durie Carmichael ex- 
tremely. He sat at a table in the dining-room 
of the St. James’ Hotel, his breakfast untasted, 
and an attentive waiter at his elbow, who evi- 
dently did not understand why the meal should 
be treated with such disregard. 

“ Anything moreT can get for you, sir?” he 
ventured, at last, seeing Carmichael fling down 
the Times, and pull the sagar-bowl nearer him. 

** No—yes,”’ hesitated that gentleman, becom- 
ing aware that he was addressed, “‘just bring 
me a copy of the Herald, and—oh, there’s Ham- 
mersley.” John glided off, noiselessly, to secure 
the newspaper, and the new-comer, a young fel- 


low evidently several years Carmichael’s junior, 
flung himself down in a chair opposite his 
friend. 


‘‘What’s the matter, Charley?” said Carmi- 
chael, kindly. “You look as if you had not 
slept at all. Well, it is rather worrying to wake 
up and find one’s self without a cent, except a 
ten-dollar note. In which, however, you have 
the advantage of me; my pocket-book contains 
only a five-dollar greenback.” 

“T don’t see how you can joke, Durie,’’ said 
the young fellow, petulantly. ‘It’s all very well 
for you, but look at my situation. Sir Walter 
will send over remittances to you just as soon as 
he finds out about this ugly ‘corner’ in Wall 
street ; but what’s to become of me? My poor 
father has had Ned’s debts to settle this year, 
and when I took my little handful, and started 
for America, it was with the clear understanding 
that I could not expect more. It’s no use to 
swear at one’s ill luck, I know, and a fellow must 
keep a good face on the matter; but when I re- 
member that I’ve no influence here, and no mo- 
ney, and then think of my mother, the girls, 
and home——” and here Charley Hammersley 
gulped down something very like a sob, as he 
lifted a glass of water to his lips. 

Durie Carmichael looked at him steadily for 
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half a minute. It was hard on Charley; Charley, 
poor boy, who had invested all his little patri- 
mony in a stock-operation, which looked fair 
enough in perspective, so fair that Charley’s per- 
suasions had induced his friend to join him in 
the venture, and which resulted in leaving both 
literally penniless. A slight moisture gathered 
in the elder man’s eyes as he looked at the boy’s 
fair, girlish face. He hesitated for a second, 
and then spoke. 

“If somebody offered you @ stool in the Cus- 
tom House, Charley, (nothing very grand, but 
still occupation, and with fair pay for it,) would 
you accept it, or would your English pride be 
insulted by the suggestion ?”’ 

“‘Insulted? By Jove, Durie, are you joking?” 
cried Charley, eagerly. ‘I'd jump at it—yes, sir, 
I would, and shake hands warmly with the man 
who offered it.’’ 

Carmichael stretched his hand across the table, 
under cover of the Herald, which John had just 
brought him. “All right, my boy. Suppose 
you read this letter, while I look over my paper. 
And, just eat some breakfast, for you don't relish 
a cold one.” 

No one would have supposed that Durie Car- 
marchael, lounging quietly back in his chair, 
had just given away his own sole chance of a 
livelihood to the boy opposite. Charley did not 
know how things had gone of late, in England, 
nor of the bitter quarrels with Sir Walter, which 
had followed Durie’s departure for America. It 
was all because of a woman, too; a woman with 
Charley’s own blue eyes and yellow hair. Down 
in Devonshirc, last August, one of Charley's sls- 
ters had made wild work with Carmichael’s 
heart; but she was a weak, frivolous creature, 
whose beauty was her sole dower. And when, 
(after encouragement enough to satisfy the most 
diffident of men,) Evelyn Hammersley refused 
his hand, and faltered out that she “supposed 
Mr. Carmichael knew that she had been engaged 
for a year .”’ she did not dare to meet the 
eye of her deceived lover, nor to confess that it 
was his wealth alone which had kept her con- 
stant to the dried-up East Indian, whose dia- 
monds she wore. 

The wound cut deeply; but Carmichael would 
have scorned to let the world know that he suf- 
fered. And the cause of his father’s quarrel 
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with him was because he refused to pay his ad- 
dresses to Miss Somerville, Sir Walter's ward, 
who had just come of age, and who was ready 
enough to lay herself and her fortune at Durie’s 
feet, very much to his annoyance. 

‘ T¢’s an odd world, this,” thought Carmichael, 
as his eye ran over the columns of the Herald, 
‘‘and a pretty system of education mine has been. 
I can hunt, and shoot, speak three languages, a 
good classical scholar, and all that sort of thing, 
but how the deuce is that going to help me to 
board and lodging? I'll look over the advertise- 
ments. ‘ Wanted, an assistant teacher.’ No, I’d 
never have the patience; and, beside, what’s a 
fellow to do without references? ‘Groom’ ;— 
come, that is rather low life; poor old Sir Walter 
would turn purple at the bare idea. What's 
this ?’’ and Durie became so absorbed in his pa- 
per that Charley spoke to him twice before he 
replied. 

«Oh, yes, by all means,” said he, in answer 
to Charley’s query whether they had not better 
go directly down to the Custom House, “ that is, 
you must go, my boy. For myselt, I have to go 
up town. I say, Charley, we'll square the hotel 
bills now, and dine together to-night at the Gil- 
sey-house restaurant.”’ 

An hour later, Carmichael was walking up 
Fifth Avenue at avery brisk pace. The truth 
was, he did not dare to let his resolution have 
time to cool, and there was even a twinkle of 
amusement in his eyes, as he looked inquiringly 
up at the imposing front of a house just. above 
Forty-fifth street. He passed it once, walked as 
far as the corner, took off his gloves, und delibe- 
rately put his seal-ring in his vest-pocket, and 
then, with a final glance of inspection, rang the 
bell, and inquired if Mr. De Peyster was at 
home. 

The servant glanced at him, then threw open 
the drawing-room door. ‘ Your card, sir,” said 
he, respectfully, 

“I wish to see Mr. De Peyster on business,”’ 
said Carmichael, quietly, ‘in answer to an ad- 
vertisement,”’ 

A look of annoyance crossed the man’s face at 
his blunder, ‘If that’s the case,” said he, “ you 
can just step down in the office. Why didn’t you 
say so, at once?” 

But Carmichael followed him down the stairs 
without reply, and just as they reached the door 
the man said, more respectfully, ‘No offence, 
my friend ; but you won’t find the wages much.”’ 
Then, as he flung open the door, he announced 
Carmichael. “If you please, sir, a person to 
see you.”’ 

A gray-haired, gray-whiskered gentleman rose 





from his chair with so courtly a bow that Car- 
michael, involuntarily, found himself repeating it. 

“You wished to see me——” Mr. De Peyster 
hesitated, then waved his hand politely toward 
@ chair. 

But Carmichael had by this time recollected 
himself, and remained standing. 

** Yes, sir. I saw your advertisement in the 
Herald this morning, and I have come to apply 
for the situation of butler. I am an English- 
man. I have been in this country but four 
months, and I am without city references; but I 
understand a butler’s work thoroughly, and—in 
short, sir, I am totally without means or re- 
sources. I will<do my best to suit you.” 

Mr. De Peyster looked at him; then his ex- 
pression of surprise gave place to one of interest. 
If Carmichael had known him for years, he could 
not have hit upon a surer road to Mr De Pey- 
ster’s favor than this simple, direct statement. 

‘Without references ?’’ said the old gentle- 
man. ‘I always require them, but—hum! Let 
me see. I rather like your looks. What is your 
name ?”’ 

“Carr, sir. I am aware that to be without 
references is a bad beginning in applying for any 
situation, but when I spoke of them, I meant 
those as to my capability as a butler. I can give 
you one as to honesty and general character,” 
and, in spite of himself, Carmichael flushed rather 
proudly, as he took a note from his pocket, and 
handed it to Mr. De Peyster. 

It was a few lines from the Collector of the 
Port, merely testifying to the bearer’s integrity 
and moral character, but it was unaddressed, 
and Mr. De Peyster did not fail to notice the fact. 

‘¢ And how am I to know you are the person 
spoken of,” said he. 

“Sir!” Again the blood surged into Carmi- 
chael's face. ‘‘I beg your pardon; the envelope 
is addressed to you.” 

‘So it is; so it is,” said the old gentleman‘ 
hastily. “Upon my word, I did not observe 
that ;’’ and then he looked curiously at Carmi- 
chael, and went off into a brown study. 

Now, Mr. De Peyster was a bit of a philan- 
thropist. He was perpetually riding off on his 
peculiar hobby of ‘‘ giving every man a chance,” 
and this seemed to be an excellent opportunity 
for testing his pet theory. Beside, it was easy 
enough to ask his friend, the Collector, a few 
questions the next time they met down in Wall 
street. He liked the fellow’s face; the only 
trouble was—— 

“Well,” said he, abruptly, but with a kind 
smile, «‘ I was only hesitating, because, in fact, 
I think you are too gentlemanly for the place.”’ 
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Carmichael smiled. ‘‘ Don’t you prefer edu- 
cated people about you, sir? I suppose that I 
have been exceptionally well educated. I speak 
French and German. I am thoroughly posted 


in wines, and I think I can give you satisfaction., 


Can I come at once ?’’ 

‘* Wait a moment,”’ said Mr. De Peyster, think- 
ing that this was the most eccentric servant he 
ever engaged. 

‘© You have said nothing about wages.” 

Carmichael was nonplussed. He had not the 
most remote idea what butlers received on this 
side of the Atlantic; so he »smed a sum which, 
to Mr. De Peyster, was ridicalously small. 

‘*That is too little,’ he said,-more interested 
than ever in his new protegé. ‘‘ Add ten dollars 
to it. for the first month; and then, if you suit 
me, I'll make it more in accordance with New 
York prices. If you can come immediately, 
do so.” 

*« To-morrow ?”’ 

‘*Yes; and oblige me by making it at an 
early hour. My daughter will then be. disen- 
gaged, and can give youthe keys. Carr, I think 
you said? Yes; good-morning;” and he turned 
to his newspaper again. 

Genevieve De Peyster, sitting in her luxurious 
dressing-room; the next morning, was aroused 
from an important reverie upon the comparative 
merits of blue gauze versus pink crape, by the 
entrance of her sister, a pretty little matron, 
several years her senior, who came in laughing 
merrily. 

‘* What's the matter, Honoria? Has my skye- 
terrier come?” and Genevieve lifted her brown 
eyes appealingly. She had sucli soft, tender 
eyes; in fact, she was so dainty a bit of feminine 
loveliness, that the smallest gesture she made 
was sure to impress one. 

“Terrier? No,’ said Mrs. McPherson. ‘“ But 
papa’s new butler has. My dear, will you be- 
lieve it, I took him for young Mordaunt, the 
Englishman that called here last week, and 
sailed up to him in my most engaging man- 
ner, never discovering any mistake until papa 
spoke to him. He is so absurdly gentlemanly ; 
not the ‘swell’ butler style at all. Why, I realiy 
felt awkward in handing him the keys.” 

“Don’t expect me to believe in your being 
awkward about anything,’’ said her sister, smil- 
ing. ‘‘I hope you gave him the menu for this 
evening? And, while I think of it, did papa say 
whether the old Madeira was to be used?” But, 
just at that moment, the maid entered, bearing 
the blue gauze and the pink crape; and, in de- 
ciding which dress her sister should wear that 
evening, Mrs. McPherson totally forgot her ques- 





tions. Nor did Genevieve herself remember them 
until several hours later, when she was about 
going to the carriage, and her eyes happened to 
fall on the written menu lying on the toilet, where 
Honoria had left it. 

‘* Dear, me?” was her dismayed thought. 
‘*What will papa say if that is not put in proper 
French for to-night? My first dinner-party, 
too! How careless of Honoria !’’ 

So it chanced, that when Carmichael went up 
into the drawing-room to answer the bell, his 
eyes fell upon the prettiest possible vision, dressed 
in dark-blue velvet, with soft chinchilla fur 
around her, slender white throat and hands; so 
delicately fair, that she looked like a bit of 
Sevres porcelain. 

“Trang for you to speak about dinner,’’ be- 
gan Genevieve. Then, as she surveyed him, an 
astonished look crossed her face. ‘ Are you 
papa's new butler ?” 

Try as he did, not to betray himself, Carmi- 
chael’s bow savored of the drawing-room; but 
he only said, quietly, 

*¢ Yes, madam.”’ 

“Oh!” An uncomfortable little exclamation ; 
but she resumed, after a pause. “I think papa 
will want his old Madeira. You know when to 
serve it? I don’t believe I do.” ‘ 

** Yes, madam.”’ 

** You see, I have only kept house six weeks,” 
said Genevieve, with a burst of frankness. ‘This 
is my first dinner-party. Please, do have it go 
off nicely. That is all. Oh, stop! I forgot the 
menu. I have not had time to write it properly 
in French ? 

“«If you will allow me, I can write it in cor- 
rect French,’’ said Carmichael, seeing her hesi- 
tate. 

“Oh, can you? 
you.” 

Just then the carriage drew up at the curb- 
stone, and Carmichael opened the door of the 
landau for Miss De Peyster, gave her order to 
the coachman, and went back into the house, 
thinking, ‘‘ Just my confounded luck! I hate 
to act like a boor before that exquisitely pretty 
creature. “Why didn’t I meet her when I was 
her equal, I wonder ?” 

And Genevieve, rolling down the Avenue, said 
to herself, “I don’t wonder Honoria was puz- 
sled. Why, he has the manners and air of a 
Chesterfield.” 

Genevieve ‘was by no means the only person 
who entertained the same idea; for, as the days 
went on, the various mistakes which were made 
in regard to the De Peysters’ butler were ludi- 
crous in the extreme. People were perpetually 
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giving him’an order, and then begging pardon 
for it: Gentlemen; who handed him their over- 
coats, after a glance at his face, would invariably 
take him for a guest, like themselves, apologize, 
and then be nonplused by 'Carmichael’s quiet 
acceptance of the situation. As for Genevieve's 
girl-friends, they raved about him, and’ pestered 
the poor child with romantic solutions of the 
anomaly of such’a man in'such a position. — For, 
try as Carmichael did, to keep in his place, he 
was so unmistakably a gentleman, that mobody 
would credit the fact that he was a servant. He 
got along with his work very well. The silver, 
of which he had supervision, was always kept iw 
irreproachable order, anid his pantries were guilt- 
less of dust. But, on the oceasion of the first 
gentlemen’s dinner, which Mr. De Peyster gave, 
when Mrs. McPherson. went into the pantry, 
while the party were at dinner, she was filled 
with horror to find thé entire floot (with the ex- 
ception of a path through the centre) lined with 
piles of plates, all their superb china treated /with 
sublime disregard of breakage. And when she 
delivered a remonstrance on the spot, she did 
not know whether to be most amused or annoyed 
when Carmichael respectfully answered that he 
always supposed the floor was the proper place, 
provided the servant was careful. Mrs. McPher- 
son washed her hatids of the eccentric butler 
after that, and told Genevieve that she must 
manage her own servants in future. 

Life went alorig with apparent smoothness in 
the De Peyster mansion. Carmichael did not 
find his duties arduous, although dinner-parties 
were frequent. He often thought, with con- 
siderable amusement, that he was becoming quite 
an accomplished butler. Mr. De Peyster had 
evidently taken a genuine fancy to him. He 
often called him into the office in the evening, 
and Carmichael’s tact enabled him to converse 
with the old gentleman without betraying him- 
self. 

Genevieve used to come in frequently, and 
listen to the conversation. Those brown eyes 
were somewhat distracting to Carmichael, how- 
ever. When Geneviéve was present, the tempta- 
tion was strong to drop the servant, and turn 
gentleman again. 

Once he came very near discovery. Genevieve 
gave a dinner-party, ‘and among the guests, to 
his infinite dismay, Carmichael discovered Char- 
ley Hammersley. Now, be it known, that Char- 
ley had not the most remote idea of the manner 
in which his friend gained a livelihood. Carmi- 
chael had studiously concealed the whole story 
from him, and dreaded nothing so much as Char- 
ley’s finding out the sacrifice he had made on 





his behalf: And now, ‘here sat: Charley, at his 
hostess’ left hand, gazing admiringly at her 
beautiful eyes, and Carmichael in attendance at: 
his ‘elbow. 

There was nothing for it but to trust to luck, 
and brave it-out, hoping that Charley would have 
eyes for no one but the pretty girl aforesaid. 
The’ dinner’ went'on ‘gayly. It was half over, 
when some demon prompted Mr. De Peyster to 
draw Charley's ‘attention to his old» Madeira. 
He spoke to him twice: but Charley was deep in 
adoration of Genevieve, and the old, gentleman 
said, rather testily, to Carmichael, 

‘*Tell-Mr, Hammersley that I am speaking 
to him.” 

Without an instant’s hesitation, Carmichael 
stepped up to Charley’s chair, decanter in hand. 

«Mr. De Peyster is addressing you, sir,’’ 
said he, 

At the familiar voice, Charley turned quickly. 

« What the deu———’' 

Crash! Down went the glass into which Car- 
michael was pouring the Madeira! Over went 
the wine on Miss De Peyster’s lovely French 
dress’; and as Charley dashed back his chair, an 
authoritative voice said, close at his side, 

“Hold your tongue, my boy!’ 

Tt all happened in a second. Charley's dazed 
senses gradually became aware that ‘Carmichael 
was on one knee, wiping the wine carefully off 
the pretty dress, and that Genevieve, with .sun- 
dry blushes, said, softly, 

‘*No matter, Carr. It was not your fault, and 
I don’t mind in ‘the least.” ‘ 

And while the other men around the table 
were thinking that their hostess was as amiable 
as she eas lly, Charley was saying ‘to himeelf, 
“ Here’s‘a mess, if ve got any eyes ! By Jove! 
The little thing has the sense to appreciate him, 
even under false colors. To think of Durie 
here——”’ 

Poor Charley did not recover from'the shock 
all the evening,’and could hardly restrain him- 
self from plunging at Carmichael, after the ladies 
had left the room, and demanding what upon 
earth he meant by such masquerading. And T 
believe that he would have done it, except for 
the ‘warning glance that his friend bestowed 
upon him. 

A few days after this episode, 4s Mrs. McPher- 
son sat over the breakfast-table, in her handsome 
house in Fifty-sixth street, she busied herself in 
looking over the advertisements in the Herald. 
Master Regie’s nurse had “‘given warning,”’ that 
morning, and it behooved her mistress to look 
about speedily for a successor, as the household 
autocrat, infant though he was, had certain an- 
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tipathies, and an introduction to a new nurse 
was one of them. There proved to be no proper 
applicants in the column of ‘‘Wanted,’’ 80 Mrs. 


McPherson turned over the paper, and glanced’ 


at the * Personals.’’ A sudden exclamation start- 


led her lord and master from his study of the: 


Times: 

“Oh, Frank, just. listen.. I; do: believe this 
must be papa’s wonderful butler. It’s in the 
‘Personals. ‘ Information wanted of Mr. Durie 
QGarmichael, eldest son of the late Sir Walter 
Carmichael, of Castle Craig, Preblesshire, Eng- 
land ; was last heard from in New York, during 
October, 187—;’’’ Then followed an exact de- 
scription of his personal appearance, and the 
paragraph ended by saying that any information 
of him-would be amply rewarded, by communi- 
cating with Lady Carmichael, Castle Craig, or 
addressing the British Consul, at the port of 
New York. 

**Well, my dear, don’t you think ‘you have 
jumped at a conclusion?’ said Frank; calmly, 
after the manner of men. 

“Now, Frank! Of course you'd say that; but 
read it for yourself, 1’m sure the description is 
perfect. Carr—Carmichael—he's kept part of 
his name. Oh, I think it’s quite plain. I always 
believed he was a gentleman in disguise. At any 
rate, as I’ve told you, he was never brought up 
asa butler. Think of putting the plates on the 
floor, my dear.” 

Upon a second reading, Frank inclined more 
to his wife's opinion, and concluded that he 
would drop in, down town, and mention the cir- 
cumstauce to his father-in-law. 

* But, of course, you'll go and talk it over 
with Genevieve,” said he, laughiligly.. ‘‘ Don’t, 
pray, emcourage any romantic ‘notions in the 
pretty creature’s head.” 

‘© You ought to be ashamed,”’ cried his wife, 
indignantly. ‘I’m sure I’ve often heard you 
say that her greatest charm was her romance 
and lack of worldliness. No, you bad boy, I 
won’t kiss you!’’ But she did, standing on tip- 
toe to pin a flower in his button-hole, and then, 
as soon as he had gone, she flew up stairs for her 
wraps. 

But Master Regie was cross, and the depart- 
ing nurse sulky, and therefore it was more than 
two hours before Mrs. McPherson started down 
the Avenue. 

Truth to say, she was more troubled by that 
chance remark of her husband’s than she would 
have allowed. A dozen little circumstances came 
back to her mind, proving Genevieve’s penchant, 
to say the least, for the man. She fairly groan- 
ed in spirit as she thought it over. And when, 
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at last, she reached the hous®, she was too im 
patient to ring ‘the bell, but admitted herself 
with the latch-key, which, as yet, she had never 
abandoned. 

She had set her foot on the lowest stair, in- 
tending to go up/to Genevieve’s room, when a 
low ory from the back of the hall startled her. 
She stepped back, and went down the hall to the 
butler’s pantry, from whieh the sound pro- 
ceeded. 


Carr! What was that-———”’ 

Mrs. McPherson stood petrified. Leaning 
against the wall, pale and trembling, was Gene- 
vieve; while the butler—yes, the butler, held one 
of her dainty hands in his, and was kissing it in 
the most agitated manner ! 

“Genevieve |” 

Nemesis herself might have envied Mrs. Mc- 
Pherson’s pose. 

“* Genevieve !’’ she cried, “have the goodness 
to inform me what this means.” 

“ Madam !”’ 

Carmichael dropped the hand, and confronted 
her in his most superb manner. 

‘*Madam,” he said, “have the goodness to 
address yourself tome. Your sister has bruised 
her hand very badly in the swinging door; she 
is very faint—as you see.”’ 

‘« Leave the room,” said Mrs. McPherson. 

But there came a faint “‘No—stay !"’ from 
Genevieve. 

‘+ Let me. carry you to @ sofa in the drawing- 
room,” said Carmichael, softly, and, regardless 
of Mrs. McPherson’s wrath, he lifted Genevieve 
in his arms, satisfied to see a faint color stealing 
back to the delicate cheeks, and to feel one small 
hand clasp his own tightly. 

When he had laid her gently on the sofa, he 
drew himself proudly up, and turned to Mrs. 
McPherson, 

‘* Madam,” he said, ‘ perhaps it may be brief- 
est said in Cesario’s words to the Countess Olivia, 
* ly place is above my fortunes; I am a gentle- 
man.’ ” 

At that remark, Mrs. McPherson suddenly 
recollected the newspaper, which she thereupon 
pulled out of her pocket in great haste. 

‘* Does that mean you?” she said, tersely. 

She was answered by a low cry, 

‘Oh, my poor father !’’ exclaimed Carmichael. 
Then: he buried his face in his hands, and for a 
moment there was silengg. 

Mrs. MePherson did not dare to break it, but 
Genevieve cried, 

“What: is it? Oh, tell me! tell me!’’ 

Carmichael, at this, recovered himself, and 
coming toward her, took her hand again. 
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Your accident caused me to betray what 
otherwise I never would have done,” he said. 
«Genevieve, Iam Durie Carmichael. This tells 
me that my father is dead, and that I must go 
back to England immediately. It was partly 
a whim—partly adverse circumstances, which 
brought me here, in this humble station. I shall 
explain, all that to your father. But for you— 
Genevieve, a woman’s treachery drove me out 
intothe world, a cold, cynical man, You have 
restored me my faith in all that is fond and 
lovely. Will you take me as I am, faulty enough, 
Heaven knows, but still loving you devotedly ; 
will you come to me some day, dear? Mrs. Mc- 
Pherson, forgive me——’’ And then and there, 
before her very eyes, did Carmichael bend down 
and clasp a very tremulous, tearful little person- 
age to his heart with all the warmth imagin- 
able. 

Mrs. McPherson resembled her father in one 
respect. Her prejudices, once conquered, her 


kindness of heart garried her, very enthustically, 
in a direction totally opposite to her original 
ideas, and therefore she gave Carmichael her 
hand with the most cordial, graceful little speech, 
kissed her sister, cried a little, dressed the bruised 
hand, and then promptly issued orders that her 





own butler should be sent for ‘to serve dinner 
properly, in order that papa should not be put 
out.”’ 

And when Mr. De Peyster came home, that 
evening, prepared to ‘‘sound’’ his butler care- 
fully, and ascertain whether he was the gentle- 
man of the “ Personal,” he found a conspiracy 
awaiting him, wherein the foes were of his own 
household. Carmichael carried him off to the 
office, and nobody knows what arguments he 
used, but the result was eminently satisfactory, 
as they all sat down to dinner together, and the 
old gentleman drank Genevieve’s health in a 
glass of that best Madeira ! 

‘*T shall never have such another butler,’ Mr. 
De Peyster whispered, ruefully, one summer 
morning, a few months later, at a certain wed- 
ding-breakfast, where a pretty little Lady Car- 
mivhael presided. But he did not say it to any 
one but Frank McPherson. And so, (although 
Mrs. Grundy ‘‘ wondered why Sir Durie Car- 
michael's face was so familiar; curious thing, 
my dear creature, but I am positive I have seen 
him before,’’) the secret never transpired to the 
fashionable world, and the De Peysters keep 
carefully, to this day, their Romance oF A 
Burien. 





NEVER A WORD FOR ME. 


BY JULIA 


Tr is ten years since he left, Jeanie, 
Just ten years to a day; 

And you've had a letter, Jeanie, 
From him, from him, you say? 

‘What has he writ to you, Jeanie? 
Written from over the sea? 

Is there never a word for me, Jeanie? 
Never a word for me? 


How often he called me his, Jeanie, 
And now he writes to you. 

Can any one be trusted, Jeanie? 
Can any one be true? . 





E. LEIGH. 


Why does he write to you, Jeanie? 
It cannot, cannot be, 

That there’s never a word fur me, Jeanie, 
Never a word for me. 


I have waited long for him, Jeanie, 
Through weary years of pain; 

T’ve wasted youth in waiting, Jeanie, 
And wasted it in vain, 

The letter writ to you, Jeanie, 
For tears, I canriot see ; 

Is there never a word for me, Jeanie, 
Never a word for me? 





THE FIRST STONE. 


BY ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 


Forsaken, down-trodden, crime-laden, heart-broken, 
He lies in the dust. Cast thou not the first stone; 
And be not, at least by thy lips, his doom spoken; 
On high sits the Judge, who may judge him alone. 


Forgive him! Who art thou dareet sit on thy neighbor 


In self-assured judgment? Say, hast thou no spot? 


No speck on thy conscience? “Why shouldst thou labor 


To prove him all guilty, yet dream thou art not? 


He hath sinned. Well, who hath not? Ifto us were given, } Oh, hypocrite! Know that far sweeter to heaven 


To each and to all, what stern justice deems due, 
Not a man of us ever could bope to gain heaven, 
Nor e’er the strait gate of salvation pass through, 


The tears of the sinner than those of the just, 


As fresh scent gains the rose after tempest hath striven, 


And sweeter her blossoms bloom out of the dust. 





LAWRENCE ELSTER’S FOLLY. 


BY FRANK LES BENEDIOT. 


OUNCLUDED FROM PAGE 323, 


CHAPTER VII. 

Amin the glory of the summer day, the early 
morning of which had seen Genevieve’s renuncia- 
tion, Lawrence Elster went down to the gorge 
once more, and seated himself upon the mossy 
bridge, in the green gloom, which made so grate- 
ful a contrast to the brightness he had left. 

He looked at the spot where he had first met 
Violet. He saw the flowers, from among which 
she had picked the blossom, that symbolized her 
name. He communed also with his own soul, 
and knew that life had brought him to a dismal 
pass. 

He opened his note-book, and looked at the 
faded flower, and at the words he had written 
beneath. They must be flung away ; flung away, 
along with the bewildering dream, which had 
suddenly wakened in his soul. He wondered at 
himself ; he despised his own weakness; but the 
beautiful creature, who had so unexpectedly ap- 
peared to him in this very haunt, had wakened 
in fancy or heart a tumult so like the wild pas- 
sion of early youth, that he could not refuse to 
believe it love. And yet he was bound, bound 
in honor to this iceberg of a woman, who had, 
from first to last, been deceiving him! That she 
could have been false in one point, was proof 
that she could be true in none. His money— 
that was what she wanted. Why, after all, she 
had scarcely taken any pains to conceal her real 
character. He had behaved like an idiot, from 
first to last. If he had only waited. If he had 
only remembered that he was still a young man, 
and that, emotionless and unenthusiastic, as he 
had believed himself to have grown, fate could 
not yet have spent all her gifts upon him. If 
he had only considered that his inability to feel, 
or care, or be bewildered by a woman’s charms, 
was only a temporary lull. But he had not, and 
he was now to suffer for it. Time and again he 
had witnessed similar phases in other men’s 
lives, but they had had patience to wait, and so 
were free to seize and hold fast the beautiful 
vision when it did appear. But he—he had sacri- 
ficed himself. 

It was too late. The work, had been his own, 
and he must abide by the consequences, . Oh, 
well, he was used to pain—that was something. 
A little more or less suffering, what mattered it ? 
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If Genevieve had only been. what he had at first 
believed her, frank, noble, upright ; but she had 
lied ; ‘and that commonest vice of humanity was 
the sin Elster could the least easily pardon. 

The dream must go. Life, as he had made it, 
must be accepted, cold, hard, bleak as a rocky 
shore from which the tide had ebbed. 

His hand was raised to tear the leaf from the 
note-bock, when a quick step sounded on the 
bridge, a hand touched his, a voice said, 

‘Neither tear the page, nor give up the dream. 
I want to speak to you now.” 

He looked up, and saw Genevieve Rolleston 
standing beside him. She seated herself on the 
mossy log, and motioned him ft resume the place 
from which he had instinctively risen. He could 
not speak; he was pale and shaken from the world 
of contending emotions which made a tempest in 
his soul ; but never had he seen her more coni- 
posed ; never beheld her so beautiful either. 

While he was searching for any common words 
wherewith to break the silence, she spoke again. 
This was what she said, 

‘* Months\since you asked me to be your wife. 
You believed that we were both capable of giv- 
ing, and worthy of receiving friendship and es- 
teem. You thought those feelings strong enough’ 
to make marriage feasible and endurable at our 

* And I——~” 

‘* Wait, if you please! Now, you think that I 
am not able to give what you asked for; not wor- 
thy to receive such an offering. You think that I 
am not honest, not truthful; in. short, not the 
woman you believed me.” 

He interrupted her, quickly, 

‘You are attributing thoughts to me which, 
pardon me rs 

‘‘T have not finished,” she interrupted. ‘So 
much for me. Now for your part. You meant 
to be honest. You have been honorable from the 
first. I oan be just, you see, when it costs me 
nothing ;” and a smile, so haughty that it was 
crueler than a stab, just stirred the pride of her 
lips. «Yes, you have been honest. You be- 
lieved that esteem, sympathy, liking, were all 
you could give any: woman. These last days 
have taught you your mistake. That is not 
your fault.” 
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She pointed to the note-book, which he still 
unconsciously held in his hand, and went on. 
«But I cannot, will not accept the sacrifice 
you are ready to make.” 

“Oh, Miss Rolleston, do not overwhelm me 
utterly !’’ he cried, but could get no further. 

She went on speaking, as if she had not no- 
ticed the words. 

«In one respect only, I wish to exculpate my- 
self,”’ she said. 

He thought he heard his own voice again, say- 
ing that no explanation was needed; but he could 
not be sure. 

‘* My sister Violet is ten years younger than I, 
lacking a few months merely. I have always 
thought of heras a child. I was not false when I 
spoke in a way which led you to believe her a 
little girl: and,” she spoke proudly, “I revolt 
against your presumption, natural as it is, in 
venturing to think that I stooped to artifice for 
your sake.” 

He wondered, as he looked at her, how, for 
an instant, he could ever have dreamed that she 
eould do so. 

*¢ This Violet will be very rich,’”’ she continued. 
‘* Her fortune was left by a distant cousin, who 
hated my grandmother, and disliked me. The 
terms of the will were, that, till seventeen, she 
was to be kept at scivol, under the care of a lady 
appointed by the testator. She came te us a few 
weeks since, at the beginning of vacation, and 
will not return, because her seventeenth birthday 
will come before the vacation ends.” 

‘* Are all these explanations necessary?’ he 
asked. 

“Since it seems good to me to make them,”’ 
she said, still in a proud, cold voice. ‘ By the 
will, she cannot be introduced into society for 
a year yet. My grandmother is only allowed 
& sum which pays the girl’s board. A governess 
and servant are provided. We have nothing to 
do with their selection. The guardians attend 
to that.” 

‘A most infamous and insulting will!’ he 
said. 

‘The dead woman estimated us at our proper 
value, you perceive,” returned Miss Rolleston, 
with a bitter smile. ‘That is the whole story. 
You see, I am not vexed with you. I only envy 
you the ability to dream and feel.”’ 

“Will you let me speak now?” cried Elster. 
“T am ashamed, fallen in my own esteem! For- 
give me, if you can, that I have even supposed 
you would stoop to deception. Well, well, I do 
not deny my folly, though at this moment it 
seems strange to me. But if you oan pass that 
by—if you can believe——”’ 





He stopped, fairly stunned by the icy disdain 
in her face. 

“You carry your ideas of honor and duty 
beyond all limits; they become impertinence !”” 
Oh, how cruel her voice sounded!’ ** There need 
be no further talk of this kind. I meant to marry 
you, to tolerate you on account of your wealth; 
but I expected slavish devotion on your part. 
That is all over now. You have had a happy 
escape.” 

The meekest creature must have rushed into a 
passion at such arrogant frankness ; but it was 
a woman who spoke. Elster set his lips hard, 
and remained silent. In any case, he could not 
have sullied his soul with a lie, could not have 
told her that the charge implied in her words 
was without foundation ; but had she been gentle 
and forbearing, he could have pleaded for pa- 
tience on her part; could have made himself 
believe this new dream only a passing frenzy ; 
but to bow before this intolerable disdain was too 
difficult ; it was hopeless, also. 

“T could only beg your pardon, if T have 
offended you,” he managed to say, at length; ‘‘if, 
in my conduct——”’ 

«Stop, stop !** And now her voice expressed a 
contemptuous pity for his dullness of apprehen- 
sion. ‘* You do not mean it, but that sort of apology 
presuppose my being hurt, which would involve 
my caring! I may not like to lose the wealth I 
adore; I may have felt like punishing the inno- 
cent cause of my defeat. We marble women 
have strange instincts cf cruelty—but regret 
you !” 

The scorn, the imperious disdain of a despotic 
queen, stooping from her throne to rebuke the 
boldness of her lowest vassal, could have been 
nothing compared to the arrogance of her look 
and voice. How well she played her part! 

Then followed an instant’s silence, during 
which sparks of fire danced before Elster’s eyes. 
Then, with a glance and gesture, which made 
him feel as if the words were not words, but an 
iron heel trampling his throat, she added, 

‘After all, this same wicked pride has kept 
me from a meaner sin. I might have married 
you.” 

He kept his mouth close shut. 
trust himself to speak. 

Presently, Miss Rolleston rose, and said, 

**T must go back to the house. Please, give 
me your arm up the hill.” 

She talked. It was of yesterday’s expedition ; 
of the beautiful scene about; laughed at her own 
lack of appreciation thereof; described a ball 
she had once gone to at the Tuilleries ; made him 
answer, talk of indifferent subjects, »ver which he 


He could not 
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stumbled in a way at once painful and laughable. 
They reached the house at last. By that time, 
Elster felt as stunned and bewildered, as if they 
had gone a hundred miles, and he had walked 
all the way on his head. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Hz supposed that she would release him in the 
hall. Nota bit of it. She kept her hand on his 
arm, and led him up stairs, straight into her 
grandmother's presence. Mrs, Rolleston turned 
white, and then green, with wonder, fright, and 
@ faint hope that all might have ended well, since 
the two had appeared together. 

There was only an instant left her for doubt, 
however, before Genevieve spoke. 

‘*Grandma,’’ she said, “I have made up my 
mind at last. I decline to marry Mr. Elster. 
He would not prove the slave I require. Please, 
don’t be any more outrageous than you can help, 
though, of course, it is hard on you to have so 
many disappointments, There ought to be a law, 
by. which a woman should be forced to perform a 
sort of suttee, if she did not marry before five- 
and-twenty.”’ 

The old woman could only gasp. Elster might 
have been born dumb, for any power of speech 
he possessed. 

‘I preferred to have him here when I told 
you,”’ continued Genevieve, lightly ‘ because we 
cannot quarrel before him. It was neither gene- 
rous nor womanly on my part, but I never had 
much of either in my composition; and what 
there ever was, these ten years of being hawked 
about for a purchaser has quite obliterated.” 

The old woman glared, but she could only gasp 
anew. She was receiving punishment in her own 
vulnerable point—a care for appearances. 

“Of course, we should battle dreadfully, if I 
stayed here,” added Genevieve, ‘‘so I am going 
away this evening. I'll bid you good-by now, 
grandma, dear, You'll easily invent some story 
about a telegram, or a dying friend, and you can 
make a very pretty point about my despair. Mr. 
Elster will help you all he can. He’s only a man, 
and not good at invention; but at least he'll not 
contradict, you know.” 

There was a sort of gurgle in the old ereature’s 
throat, which would have been a mingling of a 
groan and a curse, if she had had strength to 
articulate. 

‘I am going to Fanny Osgood for the rest of 
the summer, dear grandma,’’ Genevieve added, 
calmly. ‘I know you'll approve, when you 
have time to think the matter over. I think I 
shall marry the old colonel; but don’t count on 
it, for I may change my mind.” 





Then she was gone, and the grandmother and 
Elster remained staring at each other, dumbly, 
until a servant. knocked at the door, and Elster 
managed to take his departure, and escape to his 
room. 

Everybody was in despair at Miss Rolleston’s 
abrupt flight. But her grandmother, by this 
time, had got her senses back, and proved equal 
to the occasion. The pretty lie she told about 
Fanny Osgood’s illness, and Genevieve’s devotion 
to her friend, and her own spirit of self-abnega- 
tion, did credit even to a veteran of her experi- 
ence in such matters. 

Lawrence Elster went away, two or three days 
after, having scarcely set eyes on Violet during 
the interval. Old Mrs. Rolleston would have 
burst a blood-vessel if she had not believed her- 
self tormenting somebody, and, as Genevieve was 
beyond her reach, she kept Violet out of the way, 
taking that method of being disagreeable to El- 
ster. As it happened, she could not have pleased 
him better. He had no desire to see Violet for 
the present. He could not, in the least, explain 
his feelings to himself. His mind was a mere 
chaos. Only one sensation came out clear and 
distinct—he was the weakest and most inconsis- 
tent of men. 

So he went away. He had a sister living 
among the picturesque hills near Newburg, and 
presently he found himself there. She had writ- 
ten to say that he had promised to come, and she 
was expecting him. In his weariness and vacil- 
lation, it was a comfort to have any kind of plan 
marked out for him by anybody, so he took her 
word for the promise, which he did not remem- 
ber, however, and obeyed her summons. 

Had he, like so many men, been in the habit 
of falling the prey to caprices and mental irreso- 
lution, he would not have taken the matter so 
much at heart. But it was terribly humiliating, 
after having so long believed himself incapable 
of weakness, or youthful. folly, to find that he 
had behaved like the merest boy, or most vapid 
male flirt. 

He passed two weeks at his sister's place, 
having a great deal more of his own society than 
was agreeable, as Mrs. Verner was much en- 
grossed by a wearisome old relative, left her as 
a legacy by her dead husband, and the creature, 
with her usual faculty of doing things at the 
wrong time, chose this opportunity to have 
rheumatism, and would be cared for by her 
cousin, and nobody else. 

At the end of the two weeks, he met Mrs. 
Rolleston and Violet, and their surprise was 
equal to his own; for even the grandmother had 
not dreamed of his being near. They were stay- 
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ing with friends, quite near Mrs. Verner's resi- 
dence, and had arrived only on the preceding 
day. 

“Such nice, good people, only so dreadfully 
tiresome,’’ Violet said, in her heedless way. 
‘* But my guardian makes a point of our being 
proper, and visiting them once a year, and this 
time grandma took pity-on me, aud came too. 
I'm awfully glad you are here, Mr. Elster. I do 
hope you'll be nice too. Shall you ask if you 
may ride on horseback with me? I do hope you 
will, for I never get out in that way. Grandma 
is always expecting me to break my neck if I 
try anything beyond a hobby-horse. But she’ll 
not be afraid if you are with me. Will you, 
grandma? And I look lovely on horseback, only 
not so well as Genevieve.’’ 

‘‘ Now, if you'll stop long enough to recover your 
health, I'll ask’ Mr. Elster to get in and drive 
with us,’’ said the old woman, looking at the 
childish beauty, with an expression of affection 
and admiration, which softened her face in a 
wonderful way. 

So the acquaintance began again. The sight 
of the willful girl was so pleasant to Elster, that, 
as he sat in his room thai night, he vowed neither 
to think or worry himself further. He would 
just float on with the stream, whithersoever the 


current might carry him. Weak, was it—un- 


worthy? No doubt. But he was tired of re- 
viling his own folly. After all, life had not been 
too easy upon him; fate owed him a little com- 
pensation for more than one hard blow. If new 
hopes and joys, aye, and. new aims, were really 
offered him now, the best he could do was to ac- 
cept them. At all events, he would not think, 
no, not so far as to the possibility, (in case this 
dream kept its hold over him,) of winning this 
child’s heart, and carrying her away with him 
into the visionary realm whither his feet had so 
unexpectedly strayed. 

He was allowed to visit at the house as often 
as he pleased, to walk with Violet, and accom- 
pany her on horseback. Of course, that model 
of all virtues and stiffness, her governess, made 
a third in any expedition; for the worthy woman 
would have made it a matter of duty to mounta 
velocipede, had her willful pupil been seized with 
a whim to ride on one, and had she been pow- 
erless to prevent the creature from so doing. 

Grandmother enjoyed his society hugely, and 


terrible tongue of hers, and cause him to hate 
her profoundly for a little. 

But, to his surprise, the pretty dream showed 
no inclination to culminate. He was rather at a 
loss what to think of himself. Violet was always 
charming with him. Frank and confidential, as 
if he had been a brother; willful, provoking, full 
of delightful caprices, at once so childish, and 
possessed by such a demon of coquetry, that he 
could never come anywhere near a conclusion 
as to her feeiings. 

Carefully he guarded each word and look, ac- 
cepting the brotherly réle she had seemed from 
the first to expect him to adopt, and making it a 
point of honor with himself never to transgress 
it by any show of gallantry or compliment. 

Six weeks went by. Then Elster was called 
away for awhile. Violet. did not hesitate to cry 
a little over his departure, and made him pro- 
mise to return when he should have finished his 
tiresome business. 

Did she begin to feel? Sometimes he was al- 
most ready to answer in the affirmative, but it 
was very difficult to arrive at any conclusion 
where she was concerned. 

He was only absent about ten days. The rest 
of the summer he spent in the neighborhood. 
His mind was a sad medley, as he tried to ren- 
der an account of his own sensations. So mere 
a child! He found himself thinking that at last, 
charming as she was, pretty as were the pictures 
he drew of a future, in which she should mature 
into a glorious womanhood, when he was in her 
society, somehow the fascination weakened ; 
there was as great a want as ever in his life. 
What would he have? 

He asked himself this, and railed at his own 
inconsistency. Ah, if Genevieve, with her ma- 
turer mind, her accomplishments, her varied 
talents, could only have preserved the freshness 
of heart, which this child possessed! There, he 
was thinking of that marble woman, who had not 
hesitated to tell him that she was incapable even 
of friendship, as if she were free from sordid 
motives, Did he regret her? . The time came 
when he admitted that he did at least regret the 
woman he had believed her! Ah, well, the weak. 
ness for which he had despised himself had one 
fortunate result, it had shown him Genevieve as 
she really was, utterly worldly and callous. 

Her name was seldom mentioned among them. 





was usually amiability itself to him. Occasion- 
ally, she would think of Genevieve, and indulge 
in a spasm of rage. as she recollected how 
the two had disappointed her. Then, apropos to 
any subject that they might be conversing upon, 
she would manage to flay his very soul with that 





Occasionally Mrs. Rollesion would speak of 
having received a letter from ner, or, Elster 
would make civil, constrained inquiries, and 
usually, at such times, the old woman managed 
to quarrel with him on some pretext. At first, 
Violet had sometimes spoken of Genevieve, but 
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now-a-days she ceased to do this. When her 
sister’s name was mentioned in; his presence, he 
would catch her,.eyes fixed upon him, with an 
expression which he could not understand, a 


sort of conscious-look. It was the only sign she }. 


ever betrayed of being aware that other than 
mere friendly relations had ever existed between 
them, or that she herseif could have held any 
share in their estrangement. Indeed, Elster had 
ceased to think she had,, He had come to believe 
that the imperious woman had flung him aside, 
simply because she discovered that she was likely 
to find a master, instead of a slave; to believe 
that he had allowed her to go because her world- 
liness and hardness had: proved to him the utter 
hopelessness of expecting peace or rest in her 
companionship. 

It was September, Miss Saunders was obliged 
to leave her post for atime. A near relative had 
died, and her presence at home was absolutely 
necessary for a season. Violet took advantage 
of her absence to fall ill for the first time in her 
life, and was very ill for a couple of weeks. 

The old grandmother quite lost her head at 
this. She was nearly out of her senses with 
fright. Nobody but Elsier could comfort her in 
the least. Strange to say, he grew quite fond of 
the old woman, in this new phase of character. 
Genevieve was written to, and a telegram sent, 
when the letter had no effect. But she and her 
friends were absent, and the housekeeper did not 
even know where to forward the messages. 

There was one day and night, when they al- 
most feared that Violet would die. But when 
that crisis passed, she began to mend, and was 
soon far on toward convalescence. But Lawrence 
Elster knew that neither his grief during those 
hours of anxiety, nor his ‘joy when the danger 
was over—and both were profound—were the 
feeling which would have agitated a man whose 
heart and soul were bound up in an earthly idol. 

It was a beautiful, golden September day, when 
Violet was first permitted to sit out upon the ve- 
randa, that overlooked the gardens. After a 
time she and Elster were left together. With a 
returning of her old willfulness, she had insisted 
that her grandmother should go and lie down, as 
these weeks of trouble had sadly shaken her. 
So the two sat there, and after awhile a silence 
crept over them; and Elster’s fancies went wan- 
dering off, Heaven knows where. 

Violet’s voice brought him abruptly back. 

‘‘ [have been thinking—tkinking!’’ She pushed 
her curls wearily back from her forehead, as she 
spoke. ‘+I want you to tell me something, Mr. 
Elster.’’ 

‘+ Well ?’”” he asked. 





It troubled me so; when I was il¥, that I had 
not the courage:to speak,” she went on. ‘‘ Don't 
be angry. Please, tell me. I like you so much, 
and you have been so good to me.” 

_ Tell you what, child?’ he asked, calling her 
by the pet name he had grown accustomed to 
using during her illness. 

** Why, did you and Génevieve quarrel ?”’ 

“I don’t think we quarreled,"’ he said, slowly. 

‘Qh, don’t vex me!’ she cried. “I am not a 
baby. [ know. You were fond of her. Grandma 
thought you were almost engaged. Then, oh, 
what happened? She would tell me nothing 
when she went away; and grandma flew out at 
me so, that I dared ask her nothing. Oh, I 
thought you would have talked to me. I waited, 
and waited. I hoped I might do something. 
Oh, my beautiful Genevieve! And when I was 
ill, and remembered how patient she always was 
with me, and how naughty I often was, and 
thought that perhaps I should never see her 
again, to tell her how I loved her. es 

She broke off, and turned away her head for a 
moment. Elster could not speak. 

‘“‘Why did you quarrel?’ she asked, impa- 
tiently, a moment after. 

‘* We did not,” he replied, sternly. ‘You are 
quite right ; we were almost engaged. She fan- 
cied—no, she had reason to be dissatisfied with 
my conduct. She told me then that she had 
never even esteemed me——’”’ 

‘*Oh, you must have hurt her pride in some 
way!” Violet broke in. ‘The proudest woman! 
Oh, my Genevieve! But she did care. Maybe, 
I oughtn’t to say that. And there was some- 
thing else. A sacrifice for another, as she thought 
—Oh ! noble, noble Genevieve! You'll never let 
even grandmasuspect? Promise, promise !’’ 

‘* Yes, child, yes,’’ he said, thinking more of the 
danger of excitement for her than of anything else. 

««Tt was the night before she went away,” said 
Violet, almost in a whisper. ‘I had heen asleep. 
I awoke, and Genevieve was kneeling by my bed, 
and crying—oh, so bitterly! I never saw her 
ery before. She said, no, I cannot tell you— 
only broken words, I did not understand ; but I 
heard this; she prayed for you; asked God that 
you might be happy, and that her sacrifice—that 
was the word—might not be in vain.” 

Elster sat staring at her, in dumb trouble. 
Suddenly, from the house, a voice called, 

“Violet, Violet !” 

Before Elster could stir, out into the sunshine 
came Genevieve, forgetful, in her eagerness, that 
caution might be necessary. The next moment, 
with a glud cry from Violet, the two sisters were 
locked in each other's arms. 
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Elster rose to go away. 

But Violet caught the movement, and cried, 
hastily, ia 

“Don't go—don’t! Eve, here is Mr. Elsteri 
Didn’t you see him? Won’t you speak to him?” 

She released herself from Genevieve’s arms as 
she spoke, and gently pushed her away, 

Genevieve looked up, and saw him. 
out her hand in silence, 

He took it, but could mot speak. He could 
only stand dumb, under the. whiri of emotion, 
which shook his soul. He was so struck, even 
amid this agitation, by the strange beauty of 
Genevieve’s face, that he was conscious, in the 
confusion of his thoughts, of wondering what that 
beauty meant. 

She was thin—wasted ; her cheeks colorless. 
But, oh, the heavenly patience, the wondrous 
spirit of self-abnegation, of holy victory, which glo- 
rified her features! When blessed angels should 
welcome her to the life that shall make amends 
for the pains, the mistakes, and the disappoint- 
ments of this, her freed soul could scarcely show 
more pure, more perfect, than on that transfor- 
mation of her mortal lineaments. 

She was the first to speak. Drawing her hand 
quietly away, she said, with a tranquil smile, 


She held 





“I am very glad to see you again, Mr. Elster. 
Grandma has written me how kind you have been 
to our little invalid here. »-I would thank you, if 
I could.” 

He stammered some answer, but it sounded to 
him as if he were speuking in some unknown 
tongue, so little meaning did the words convey 
to his own intelligence. 

“Thanks! A very pleasant journey,” Gene- 
vieve said; and he discovered that, instead of 
disclaiming her thanks, as he intended, he had 
spoken of her travels. 

Violet looked from one to the other, and sud- 
denly burst into a passion of tears. 

**Oh, PU not have it!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Gene- 
vieve, he loves you! He has always loved ycu! 
Why did you go away? He has been so good to 
me, for your sake—yours! And you did care 
for him, I know. I'll tell. Oh, 1 won’t have 
you break each other's hearts! You were both 
mistaken. Oh, Genevieve! Genevieve !’’ 

The eyes of the man and the woman met. 
Inyoluntarily their hands were stretched out, 
and joined across Violet's shoulder. Neither 
could have told how, but each read the other's 
soul at last, and no words were needed. 

THE END, 
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On, for one fair and perfect day, 
Whose rosy, radiant morn, 
Died not in cloudy night away, 

Cold, dreary, and forlorn. 


Oh, for one pure and perfect trust, 
Which life nor death could shake, 

One dream from whose enchantment sweet 
I never more should wake, 


One friend eo true, that through the veil 
With which I hide my heart, 





His eye should pierce and clearly read 
Its better, purer part. 


Should ever, through that which I am, 
See all I fain would be, 

And, knowing every sin, yet give 
Me love's fond loyalty. 


Why wish for wine which holds no dregs, 
Knowing the wish is vain? 

For through each pulse of pleasure creeps 
A subtile thrill of pain. 





“LITTLE TOT.’ 





BY HELEN A. BRAINS. 





Lrrte feet, in motion ever, 
Up and down the parlor-floor! 
Little hands, with vain endeavor, 
Reaching at the outside door. 


Active brain and busy fingers, 
Finding treasures every wherc ; 

Little form, that often lingers 
Thoughtfully by,“ mamma’s chair.” 





Little one, whose presence only 
Maketh all around thee glad; 


Bright’ning hours that would be lonely, 
Cheering hearts that would be sad. 


Fairer than earth's fairest token, 
Is thy little face to me; 

Eloquent with words unspoken, 
Which my eyes can only see. 


And I pray that angels o’er thee, 
Blessings on thy pathway pour; 
Smooth each rugged way before thee, 

Keep thee pure forevermore, 
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On!’ cried Elizabeth, ‘‘what a miserable 
day itis! What a wretched day! How wretched 
the whole world is! How can any one ever be hap- 
py!’ She said it under her breath, making a little 
gesture, as if she would have wrung her hands, 
if she had dared, and hurrying along the deserted 
road ina blind, desperate fashion, scarcely noting 
where she was going. 

It had been a wretched day for her, in truth. 
She had done this dull, chill afternoon, what she 
could never undo; and though, just now, she 
told herself that she did not wish to undo any- 
thing, and had only acted with reasonable pride 
and self-respect, the consequences to her reason- 
able pride went rather hard with her. 

‘* Lisse,’’ her lover had said, ten minutes be- 
fore, when she held out to him her ring—the 
ring she had only worn three months. ‘ Darl- 
ing, think one minute.” 

‘Think !’’ she cried, pale with proud wrath, 
“IT have thought too long. I will marry no man 
whose friends say he stoops to me. I would not 
make such a marriage for worlds—for worlds 
upon worlds.” 

Capt. Max caught her unwilling hands, and 
held them, his handsome young face aglow. 

**Not for love's sake?’ he said. ‘‘ Not when 
the man would-rather lose the world than you? 
You might forgive them for love’s sake.”’ 

But Elizabeth was'as proud as she was poor. 
If she had been more fortunate she might have 
been less stubborn and lofty; if she had been an 
heiress, and a lily of the field, she might even 
have been charmingly humble; but, as old Miss 
Tipton’s companion, she was an_ indomitable 
creature, indeed. Was she not a lady? Were 
these people, who sneered at her poverty, and 
accused her of trying to play her cards well, 


better born, or more highly cultivated than she }. 


herself was? Was not she Elizabeth Fabien, ten 
times as handsome, and twenty times more bril- 
liant than those thin, vapid sisters, and their cold, 
vapid, old mother? She was in no mood to listen 
to reason ; she refused to be touched by any ap- 
peal; she was, indeed, so obstinate, and fierce, 
and scornful, that it was small wonder that appeal 
became reproach, and reproach accusation, and 
accusation anger; and the end of it all was a 
hot, indignant quarrel, and a bitter, desperate 
parting ; and here she was going back over the 
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lonely road again, and the captain was half way 
home, ‘his pulses throbbing, and his heart on fire. 

‘It is all over!” he groaned, tempestuously, 
“Tt’s all over! And I never loved any living 
creature as I love her.’ And it is all the fault of 
those women. Commend me to a man’s woman- 
kind for making him wretched, if their taste runs 
in that direction. Now Louise and Marie will 
rest in- peace, and my mother will feel that she 
has nothing to complain of.’’ 

And, on her side, Elizabeth went her way, 
fecling sad enough. Life had bloomed out sud- 
denly for her six months ago, when, dining out 
with her patroness, she had found herself taken 
down to the table by a stalwart, cheerful cavalier, 
who was unworldly enough to see only her youth 
and beauty, and admire them as honestly as if 
she had been the most important young person 
in the room, instead of the most insignificant. 
On that occasion, Capt. Max had succumbed to 
Fate, and fallen in love with her, and had been 
so much in earnest that he had even cultivated 
Miss Tipton, and struggled with unremitted ardor 
to render himself worthy in her eyes to be in- 
vited to tea; and from accidental meetings they 
had advanced to trysts: and three months after 
he and Elizabeth found themselves engaged. 

But here was the end of it! Elizabeth clench- 
ed her ringless hand, when she drew in sight of 
Miss Tipton’s great, brick house, and rambling 
garden. The tall, gallant figure would never 
saunter up the gravel-walk again, and make her 
heart leap with joy ; the tinkling old piano would 
only play hymns for Miss Tipton; there would 
be no more accompaniments to the gay, clear 
voice. It would be better to die at once than 
live and miss the secret bliss she had known in 
this brief summer. 

She heard Miss Tipton talking to a visitor, 
when she entered the hall, and she recognized 
familiar tones with a feeling of wild impatience. 
She slipped by the parlor-door lightly, hoping to 
escape notice, but at the head of the stair-case a 
servant met her with a message. 

“Miss Tipton told me to tell you, when you 
came in, that Mr. Gregory Renfrew is with her. 
She wishes you to come to them in the parlor.”’ 

‘*Very well,” said Elizabeth, hopelessly. 

She went to her rotim, and took off her hat. 
It was a black hat, with » Scarlet poppy in it; 
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and Capt. Max had admired it, with his customary 


lover-like extravagance. He had admired her 


dress, too; and they had had a laugh at Miss 
Tipton’s disapproval of it. 
velvet gown of Elizabeth’s dead mother, which 
she had made over into a walking-suit with much 
contriving, and Miss Tipton had shaken her head 
on seeing it. 

It is' a dress hardly befitting your position, 
Elizabeth,’ she had remarked. ‘But,’’ as if 
deriving consolation from the fact, ‘‘it is some- 
what shabby, it is true. That is one thing. One 
can see it has been made over.” 

So even the picturesque shabbiness of her dress 
reminded the girl of her lover. Now that no one 
could see her, she wrung her hands in earnest. 

“Why could not Gregory Renfrew stay at 
home ?’’ she said. ‘To-day of all days. Am I 
to have no rest?” 

There was anger as well as misery in her 
mood. She always knew what Mr. Gregory Ren- 
frew came for; and as he came nearly every day, 
she found him monotonous at best.. At the worst, 
she found him rasping to her nerves, and rather 
apt to rouse her temper. His object in visiting 
the house was the same one as Capt. Max’s had 
been. He came because he was hopelessly in 
love with her, and could not stay away. But she 
could not excuse him as she had excused Capt. 
Max. If he had not been so gentle, so unob- 
trusive, and so earnest, she would have almost 
hated him a little. 

When she opened the parlor-door, he rose to 
greet her. He was a pale, little man, with a 
thin, insignificant figure, an expression between 
@ patient humor and sadness, and with no attrac- 
tive outward attribute but well-fitting clothes. 
He had a long, thin, fair mustache, and a bad 
habit of continually twisting it ; and he was twist- 
ing it in his most nervous manner when he ad- 
vanced to meet Elizabeth. 

**Mr. Rewfrew has been waiting here an hour, 
Elizabeth,’ said Miss Tipton, rebukingly. 

“ Waiting?” said Elizabeth. What right had 
he to wait for her, as if he had a claim upon her? 
She gave him a coldly impatient glance, from 
under her sweeping lashes. ‘‘ It is a great pity,” 
she added. . 

Renfrew met this glance with his customary 
long-suffering smile. 

‘«*T have been admiring your chrysanthemums,”’ 
he said, meekly. ‘‘And Miss Tiptom has been 
good enough to promise me a bouquet. My 
flowers do not flourish as your's do, Miss Eliza- 
beth. My chrysanthemums look mouldy at this 
time of the year.”’ 

‘‘They wouldn’t, if your gardener understood 
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It was an old, black, ' 





them,”’ commented Elizabeth ; and then she turn- 
ed to her patroness, bent upon showing that it 
was because she was obliged to obey others that 
he would get his chrysanthemums, and not be- 
cause she anticipated any enjoyment of a senti- 
mental stroll in the dismal garden. ** Must I go 
and gather the flowers now ?’’ she asked. 

«Yes,’”’ said Miss Tipton, with a displeased 
glance over her spectactes. She disapproved of 
Elizabeth’s tendency to repulse this suitor, on the 
same ground that she disapproved of her beauty, 
and her furbished up velvet gown, as ‘unbe- 
fitting her station.”’’ With the wisdom of three- 
score years, she could not see why, ‘‘a young 
person,”’ utterly destitute of prospects, should 
not be grateful for the attentions of a man, whe 
had a large i » ful business, the 
handsomest house and grounds in the neighbor- 
hood, and no incumbrances whatever. 

But Elizabeth was toe young to be discreet. 
She was young enough to be even a little eruel 
in her scorn of such advantages. She took her 
flower-scissors from their place, and left the room, 
almost ignoring the fact that. Renfrew was follow- 
ing her. He always followed her, when Miss 
Tipton gave him an opportunity. 

It was dismal enough ‘outside. A chill wind 
was whistling through the trees in a ghostly way, 
and tossing the dead leaves in heaps in cor- 
ners of the gravel-walks. Only the Chrysanthe- 
mums, and a few late flowers, showed their scant 
bloom. ‘It was damp under foot, and gray over- 
head. But the desolate chilliness was only in 
accordance with poor Elizabeth’s heartache. She 
bent over a flower-bed, and began to snip the 
blossoms off with her scissors, while her com- 
panion stood at her side and watched her. He 
was not as stupid as she fancied. If she hud 
looked up at him, she wodld have learned as 
much. Gradyally, as he watched her, a singu- 
larly tender’ expression revealed itself in his 
meagre face; and by-and-by his hand stole up to 
his mustache, and began the nervous stroking. 
But for several minutes he did not speak. At 
length, however, a stray, red leaf, carried by a 
little gust of wind, fell wpon Elizabeth's black 
braids, and lifting her head in a petulant gesture; 
she saw something that disturbed her. 

She stood upright before him, her white chry- 
santhemums held loosely in the folds of her black 
dress, and, unwittingly, her eyes questioned him 
as openly as ifshe had spoken. And so he an- 
swered her. Before he had come into the garden, 
he had wondered how he should begin. But now 
it seemed the most natural thing in the world 
that he should speak out, as he had been on the 
verge of doing a hundred times before. 
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«« Elizabeth,” he said, ‘I have been thinking 
to-day of some lines I chanced upon last night. 


' “He eitber fears his fate too much, 
Who fears to put ft to the touch, 
pu’ e 
And win or lose if all.’ 


I—I came out here, Elizabeth, to put my fate 
to the touch, and win or lose all.”’ 

Elizabeth neither spoke nor stirred. Because 
this had come this afternoon, it was harder to 
bear than it would have been at any other time. 
It was a kind of shock to her. She had known 
he would say foolish things, as she called them, 
but she had not expected he would dare so much 
as this. And then, too, she found that, all at 
once, his whole aspect had altered somehow. It 
was almost as if he had gained strength and 
manliness, At this moment he did not look afraid 
of her, or exactly insignificant. 

“*T love you, Elizabeth,” he said, with simple 
directness, 

Elizabeth was conscious of a suddenly sharp 
pain. She had used to think that. when he said 
this to her, she would be angry, and now she did 
not feel angry at all,/only puzzled and sad. 

“Oh, no!” she cried. ‘Don’t, don’t say that !’’ 

‘* But I must say it,’’ he answered; in a voice 
shaken with his deep emotion. ‘I must say it, 
though I have been so often convinced that it 
would be of no use. A man cannot lovea woman, 
as I love you, and not tell her so, even—even if 
he despairs, as I do, Elizabeth.”” And his hands 
falling at his sides, he stood looking at her, in 
passionate misery. ‘‘I have loved you a long 
time,”’ he said; ‘‘from the first. And, at the 
first, I sometimes fancied that I might win you; 
but of late my hope has died out, and to-day it is 
my despair that speaks. It is impossible that 
you could love. is it not, Elizabeth ?’’ 

«Yes, itis impossible,’’ said Elizabeth. 
could never be !’’ 

She did not mean to be cruel to him; but, re- 
membering Max, and her last summer, she forgot 
that her tone might sound vehement, in its earn- 
estness of decision. 

** Never!’’ she said. ‘No, never, never!’’ 

It was a very brief love-scene. He said no 
more—made no further appeal. There was a 
silence for 8 few moments, and then he held out 
his hands for the chrysanthemums. 

** Let me carry them for you,”’ he said. ‘You 
have gathered enough. Thank you for having 
taken the trouble.’’ 

They went slowly back to the house, and Eliza- 
beth, pale and disturbed, arranged his bouquet in 
silence, She slipped up stairs, as soon as he was 
gone, hoping that by tea-time Miss Tipton would 
thave forgotten that she had any questions to ask. 
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She threw a shawl over her shoulders, and 
crouched down upon the floor, in a corner of the 
deep window. She always took possession of 
this corner, when she was either miserable or 
very happy; and this afternoon surely her mood 
was desolate enough. But the truth was, she did 
not realize what she had done. 

In the first glow of her anger she had been sure 
of herself; but when she became cooler, her heart 
would fail her. It was a girl’s heart, warm 
with young romance, and it would be hard to 
conquer. 

There had been a great deal of opposition to 
her engagement. If he had trifled with her, or 
treated her with falsehood and cruelty, Capt. 
Max Desmond’s relatives would have found it 
easy to forgive and exeuse him; but for his folly 
in engaging himself to a vain young woman, who 
had nothing to bring him but her vanity and her 
great eyes, they had no excuse. It was a mad- 
ness not to be palliated; and they were deter- 
mined that it should not be consummated easily. 
So, from the first, Elizabeth had found her lot a 
hard one. Her proud spirit could not brook it. 
She was slighted, and ignored, and worse than 
all, accused of having played desperately for high 
stakes. She had manoeuvered, and had been by 
no means too delicate, her enemies managed to 
insinuate. If they had dared to call yer openly 
a bold and dangerous creature, they would have 
done it; but not daring so much openly, they 
went as far as they might. They gave their 
friends to understand that Capt. Max was a 
victim; and as they made no secret of their sen- 
timents, Elizabeth soon discovered what her future 
position among them would be, and at last was 
goaded to this madness of sacrificing her love for 
the sake of her pride. 

As she sat, crouching ‘in the cold, her fate 
looked so hard, that she grew rebellious. 

‘‘ Everything is against me,’’ she said, with a 
sob. ‘Everything is always against me. Since 
it was to end like this, why need I ever have 
seen him? I had enough to bear before.” 

She laid her head upon the window-ledge, and 
cried, in an unrestrained, impetuous fashion. 
She felt even bitter against Max, because—be- 
cause—well,. she did not know exactly why. 
She only felt, tempestuously, that she had been 
wronged and robbed of her happiness. 

When she went down to pour out Miss Tip- 
ton’s tea, the old lady looked ‘at her querulously. 

‘Your eyes are red, Elizabeth,” she said. 
‘© Your temper has been getting the better of you, 
as usual,” 

‘It is the wind,” answered Elizabeth, rather 
haughtily. ‘*One cannot stand in the wind ‘for 
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half an.hour without feeling the effects of it. It 


is wretched outside.” 

“Tut, tut! That is nonsense !’’ taking off her 
spectacles. ‘‘ What was Gregory Renfrew saying 
to you?” 


Elizabeth sat down at the table, and puta lump of 
sugar into a teacup, feeling stormy and obstinate. 

“He was saying that his chrysanthemums 
were mouldy———’”’ 

“Tut, tut!” again. ‘‘He is a foolish fellow, 
and. you are a foolish girl, You had better let 
him speak, and you had better listen to him than 
to that big, stupid Desmond. You are wasting 
your time. He has no backbone, that Desmond, 
or he would make those ridiculous women hold 
their tongues. They are always abusing you, 
and sneering at you. You are not as proud as 
your mother was, Elizabeth.” ; 

Elizabeth’s eyes flashed, and she pressed. her 
lips together, Here was a new. sting, and it 
cleared the way for new bitterness, Her feeling 
of resentment against her lover began to take a 
more tangible form. Yes, it was true, He ought 
to have been strong enough to defend her against 
three yapid women. He ought to have known 
how to crush out their venom at the outset. He 
had shown himself weak. Eyen this garrylous 
old woman had detected his faultiness, and could 
condemn it. Meaningly or unmeaningly, Miss 
Tipton had sown a dragon’s tooth. 

Elizabeth had fancied that, having learned his 
fate, Renfrew would remain at home; but. she 
found: herself wrong. After an absence of a 
week, he began to come again as faithfully as 
ever. . He developed a pathetic fondness for Miss 
Tipton’s society. They played cards. together, 
and talked endlessly about their mutual house- 
hold. difficulties, while Elizabeth sat apart and 
worked, at a hideous cushion for her patroness, 
who was interested in a peculiarly purposeless 
fancy fair. The girl used to listen to their con- 
versations, and feel scornful. But one night, 
as.she was listening, she received a dreadful stab. 

. The Chesworths have come,’’ remarked Gre- 
gory. ‘‘They are with the Desmonds—Doris 
and all.”’ bs] 

‘Doris ?’’ said Miss Tipton. ‘One may easily 
guess what that means. The Desmonds have had 
their eye upon Doris since she wasa child. They 
intend that she shall marry Max. The.money 
which her grandmother left her is too nice a dot 
to go out of the family.’’ 

Elizabeth began to work very fast. Her heart 
beat fiercely, and her cheeks flamed. But Gre- 
gory Renfrew answered undisturbedly, Being 
the man, he was, he rarely heard either news or 
scandal, and, for reasons, of her own, Miss Tip- 





ton, had not chosen to tell him, of Elizabeth’s 
engagement. The Desmond women he disliked 
so intensely, that he avoided them as he would 
have done a plague. Accordingly, they had not 
had the opportunity to give him their version of 
their brother’s story, 

*‘Doris is a handsome creature,” he said, 
‘sand a charming girl, The very girl to make 
Max the best of wives. I know what order of 
woman Max needs. He is a good fellow, a good, 
generous fellow, and he should marry well. He 
will, too. I should think few women would re- 
fuse him;’’ not looking at Elizabeth, but smiling 
with his characteristic sad patienee.. ‘‘I went to 
school with him,’’ he added, ‘‘ and he was always 
lucky.” 

Elizabeth laid down her work, and left the 
voom on pretence of going for fresh silk. She 
ran up the stairs rapidly, blinded with tears, 


“Oh!” was her resentful cry, ‘‘He might 
have waited a little longer. It is very soon to 
begin again. It.must be his fault. He had no 


need to stay if he did not want to see the girl. 
J would have gone away the hour she came, if I 
had been in, his place. He must know about 
their plans. He does know, and he likes them,”’ 

She was so desperate, that she even descended 
to the poor little trick of using Gregory Renfrew 
as a means of gratifying her curiosity, She went 
back to the parlor again, and inveigling him away 
from Miss Tipton, drew him to her own side, and 
led him into an artful conversation. She made 
him talk to her about Capt. Max and the Ches- 
worths. She wanted to know about this Doris; 
she must know about her. Was she such a 
beauty ?, How old was she? What was her 
style? What was this about her money ? 

Gregory answered her questions innocently 
enough, at first, but at length some false note in 
her voice betrayed her feverish eagerness, and 
he looked at her in sad amazement. Her cheeks 
were hot, her hands were trembling; she was 
meking blunders in her work, A suspicion of 
the truth began to reveal itself to him slowly, 
What a mistake he had made! How blind he 
had been, not to guess at this before! Threugh 
some odd chance, he had never met Max at the. 
house, but he had known that he. came there. 
And was it not.natural that he should have come 
there with a purpose? And being so genial 
and handsome a fellow, was it not natural that 
he should have been successful? 

“Did I understand Miss Tipton to say that 
Capt. Desmond was engaged to Miss Doris Ches- 
worth?’ Elizabeth faltered, weakly. 

_ * No,’’ he answered, still regarding her down- 
cast face with sorrowful eyes. ‘‘No, Elizabeth.’’ 
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“But,” she persisted’, “isn’t he, isn’t there'’a 
sort of understanding; isn’t it almost the same 
thing?” ni 08 

No,” with an honest courage that did him 
credit, undér the circumstances. “I do'tiot think 
so. The two families would approve of the match 
it is said: That is all.” 

But Elizabeth would not let herself believe 
him. Here was still another grievance for her, 
and she was unreasonable enough to seize’ hold 
upon it. ‘Then she made up her mind to see 
Doris Chesworth and her lover together, and 
judge for herself. All the week she kept her 
eye upon the road, and once’ or twice was re- 
warded by the sight of the Desmond carriage 
driving by, with the feminine members of the 
household, and their guest’; but she did not see 
Max until Sunday. On Sunday morning she 
got up, feeling feverish and miserable. Looking 
in the glass, the sight of her own face startled 
her. She was pale, and even haggard. 

«I will go to church, this morning, and see 
them,” she said. «+ But they shall not see me. 
How dreadfully I look! I am like a hideous old 
maid. I am not Elizabeth Fabien at all.” 

She went to the church the Desmond family 
attended, and took her place in a dark, high 
pew, near the door. Just before the beginning 
of the service, the door opened, and there en- 
tered first her enemies, and then her lover, with 
a companion. It was Doris Chesworth, of course, 
and she was even & greater beauty than Elizabeth 
had feared. The girl's heart burned within her, 
as the fair face passed her shadowy corner. ‘She 
watched the two all-the morning, and was filled 
with bitter, jealous pangs. She had thought to 
try to leave’ the church without being seen, but 
as they were passing her on their way out, a 
sudden temptation assailed her, and she gave 
way to it. She emerged from the darkness just 
as Max neared her, and the next instant his 
glance fell upon her pale, seornful face. Its bit- 
terness was so full of accusation, that it cut him 
to the quick. Under cover of the morning crowd, 
he caught her hand, and fairly crushed it. 

«« Elizabeth,” he whispered, in impassioned 
appeal. ‘+ Elizabeth |” 

But she dragged her hand away, and darting 
one cruel glance at him, forced her way past. 

She appeared before Miss Tipton, like a ghost, 
at dinner. She had tortured herself beyond en- 
duranee. 

«« Who preached ?’’ asked the old lady. “ What 
was the text ?”’ 

«I did not see who preached,”’ said Elizabeth, 
with the indifferent daring of cold-despair. ‘I 
did not Wear the text. I know nothing about it.” 





‘How she suffered daring the riext two ménths ! 
She gave herself up entirely to a belief in’ her 
lover's falsehood, before ‘six weeks were: ended. 
She believed the rumors she heard, and, as usual, 
rumor was active. Perhaps the feminine Des- 
monds assistéd it in their anxiety. Capt. Max, said 
the gossips, was ‘Very. attentive’ to’ his mother’s 
guest. He was to be seén with her upon all oc- 
casions. It would be an excellent match. Some- 
times the visitors, who said these things, glanced 
aside at Elizabeth, who bent over her work in 
cold silence. The time came at last when the 
sword fell. A'caller came one morning who had 
heard of a positive engagement. Mrs. Desmond 
had announced it toa select few. That night 
Gregory Renfrew'came, and found Elizabeth in 
a strange mood, a dreadful mood. She cared for 
nothing any longer, and so she was not afraid to 
ask what she wished to know. 

“Ts it true that Capt. Desmond is engaged to 
Doris Chesworth ?”” she demanded. 

Her face’ was like stone, white and hard. Gre- 
gory hesitated at the sight of it; but he ‘had 
heard the story, too, and was obliged to speak. 

“«T am not sure,” he faltered. “One hears so 
many things.” 

‘*Yes, you are sure,’’ said Elizabeth. <* You 
know it is true. He is going to marry her. And 
he was engaged to me three months ago.” 

Gregory started. He had not fancied that she 
would ever tell him this. But she went on with 
grim ‘hauteur of manner. 

‘*It is very soon’ to be engaged again,’’ she 
said. “It is verysoon. He might have waited. 
But then, perhaps, he has forgotten that he ever 
was engaged before. Men like him soon forget ; 
and Iam not like Doris Chesworth. I am only 
Elizabeth, and he was afraid of those women.’’ 

She spent an hour kneeling by her window 
that night. She had never felt so utterly deso- 
late, since the night her mother had died, and 
left her standing alone in the world. . It was as 
if death had come again. Three months ago, 
when she had been so obstinate and defiant, her 
lover had clung to her passionately ; but she kad 
thrust his love aside, and now she had-lost it 
forever. She began to see that she had never 
realized that she could quite lose it. Her pride 
had been a very craven pride, after all, and had 
not meant all it had prompted her to say. 

“I was the weak one,” she cried, fiercely, and 
in an inconsistent changefulness. “It was I who 
was afraid of those women. Why did I not let 
him love me? Make him love me? I could have 
done it. I held him against the world.” 

She made a dozen mad plans. She would not 


stay, and be obliged ‘o face that girl as his wife. 
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She would not. stay to embroider cushions, and 
be stared at when people came to the house. She 
had a little money, and she would go away. She 
could get another situation somewhere, where 
nobody would know her, omids i 

So she electrified Miss Tipton, the next. morn- 
ing, by telling her that she must provide herself 
with another companion: Miss Tipton stared at 
her, and frowned. 

‘Nonsense !”’ she said. «You are in one of 
your moods, Elizabeth. I hope you are not such 
a simpleton as to run away, because——”’ 

But a dangerous look in the handsome black 
eyes checked her. Elizabeth’s head raised itself, 
and her delicate nostrils dilated. 

‘¢ Because what ?’’ she demanded. 

«Tut, tut !'’ quavered Miss Tipton. 

irl’s nonsense.” 

But whether it was nonsense, or not, Eliza- 
beth began to pack her trunks. She did not 
know,enough of the world to feel afraid of it. 
She had never learned that a handsome, friend- 
less young woman, who deserts her only ac- 
. quaintances, is in a difficult position, 

«Don’t be angry with me for telling-you that 
I think you are doing an unwise thing,” said 
Gregory Renfrew, when he heard her plan. 

‘¢I will not stay here to see those women pre- 
tend to think———’”’ she began, on fire. 

“What will they think, if you run away?” 
said Gregory, interrupting her, gravely. 

*«T shall not know, and shall not care,’’ she 
answered; and then her eyes fell before his 
steady gaze. She had taken refuge behind a 
mean and paltry subterfuge. It was not the:wo- 
men she cared for; she would have defied them 
all. But if Max should be happy with her rival, 

, and she should see his bliss shine in his eyes, as 
-it had used to do a fow months ago, she could 
not. bear such a stab as that. She had a passion- 
ate fancy that it would kill her. 

The morning that she went away was a wet 
and chilly one. Miss Tipton scolded her from 
the time they sat down ‘to (breakfast until she 
bade her good-by at the door. 

«You will repent it,” she said. ‘It is all 
girls’ nonsense. I do not believe you even know 
where you are going to. You will repent it, as 
surely as you are Elizabeth Fabien.” 

«I dare say I shall,” said Elizabeth. 

In truth, as she looked out. at, the drizzling 
rain, she was not sure that she was not repenting 
already. Everything ‘seemed so miserable, and 
she was never to see her lover again. 

Even the people in the cars looked miserable. 
They were all damp and gloomy. Nobody smiled 
at any one else. Everybody seemed to want a 
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whole seat, and to resent the approach of new 
arrivals, Elizabeth took her place, and turned 
mechanically to: the window. Beyond the dis- 
mal little. station she could see the road she had 
trodden the day she had parted with Max. There 
was the. clump of trees, where they stood when 
she gave him the ring, and their talk ended in so 
fierce a quarrel. She seemed to hear his voice 
again, as it sounded, when he said, ‘+ Leischen, 
think one minute.” Would it not -have been 
better if she had listened? . He loved her then, 
and she began to feel that ove was worth a 
great deal to a woman. 

As the train moved off, sne was obliged to 
draw down her veil. Her lips trembled, her face 
paled, and great, hot tears fell fast. 

‘*Good-by, Max!’’ ‘she whispered. 
by, and try to forgive me.” 

She had not slept much the night before, and, 
after awhile, the motion of the cars, and the dull 
prospect, wearied her. She folded her: shawl 
against the corner of the window, and laid her 
head upon it. She only meant to rest; but it was 
not very long before her eyes closed. 

‘‘No one shall ever call me Leischen again,” 
she said to herself. ‘If another man should say 
‘Liese’ to me, I should hate him. I shall be 
‘Elizabeth’ after this, until the end of my days.’’ 
And, unhappy as she was, she fell asleep with 
the, words on her lips. 

She awakened with a siart, and to the realiza- 
tion of a strange sensation. She felt herself 
shaken in her seat. The cars seemed to rock 
with the rapidity of their motion: She looked 
out of the window, and seeing how the fields ap- 
peared to whiz past, was frightened. While she 
slept, a man had seated himself at her side, and, 
in her sudden fear, she spoke to’ him. 

“How fast we are going !"’ she said, tremu- 
lously. ‘We are rocking from -side to side. 
Something is wrong!” 

As she ended, a cry broke from her lips. Two 
things had happened at once. She had seen the 
face of her companion, and there had come a 
fearful crash ! 

“Max !”’ she cried, and was flung heavily for- 
ward, and into his clasping arms, 

There were shrieks, and wails, and groans; 
but she heard nothing of them after the first 
moment. 

Stunned by theshock, she had swooned in her 
lover’s arms. Capt. Max held her hard and fast. 
Fate had been good to them both. Among dead, 
and dying, and maimed creatures, they had re- 
mained unhurt. 

But there were stains of blood upon both, 
when Desmond ‘staggered out from among the 
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wreck, with the girl’s face resting upon his bo- 
som. He was sick with the sights around him, 
but he had won his way safely out with Elizabeth. 

When the girl was aroused from her insensi- 
bility, she found herself lying on the floor of the 
wayside station. The seats were filled with men 
and women, hurt to death, or with shapeless 
forms, reverently covered. 

Desmond was ‘standing by her, and, when she 
opened her eyes, he knelt at her side. 

** Do you think you 'can stand ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, weakly enough. 

*¢Then lean on my shoulder, and let me try 
to take you into the air.’’ 

When they got outside, he led her into a quiet 
corner, and supporting: her, made her stand still. 

“Thank God!’ he said. “Thank God!” 

Elizabeth felt that his great frame trembled, 
and she ‘began ‘to tremble too. So he held her 
closer, as if he had quite forgotten that there 
was another woman in the world. 

“The time. when a man and woman who love 
each other have escaped death together,’’ he 
said, directly, ‘‘is not the time to stand on cere- 
mony.’ I am going to answer your questions 
before you ask any. This morning Gregory Ren- 
frew came and told me of the lies people have 
been carrying te you, and atthe last moment I 
followed you, to°:make you hear me. I am not 
going to marry Doris Chesworth. I love no wo- 
man but you. I will marry no woman but you. 
‘And, what is more, I will not give you the oppor- 
tunity to escape mevagain. If you will'not marry 
me to-day, I will follow you until you do. ‘I 
swear to you that I mean what I say.” 

And he put his hand underneath her chin, 
and turning her face upward, kissed her’ lips. 
Elizabeth stood helpless. All her grandeur of 
mein had deserted her. 

« [+I——~—,’’ she began, and ended by burst- 
ing into tears. 





** Don’t ery, Leischen,”, hé said, with @ firm- 
ness she hal never’ séén him exhibit before, and 
he kis#ed her again: “If you love me, there is 
nothing terrible in the fact that I will not give 
you time to drive me to despair again. Since I 
ai determined to marry you, why may it not be 
to-day, as well as to-morrow ?”” 

“ To-day ?”’ faltered Elizabeth. ‘I cant—I—” 

*¢ Yos, you can,” he interposed. ‘TI am on 
my way to the Continent, and you are going with 
me, I have found that delays are dangerous. 
Leise, darling-———,” with stidden passionateness. 
“It might have been your dear, dead face I 
kissed ‘at this moment.” 

And, strange as it may appear, he had his way. 
That evening he married Miss Tipton’s ex-com- 
panion, and then they went on their way togeiher. 
And furious asthe Desmond women were, they 
were compelled to resign themselves, and own 
that their day. was past. Thce7 did not see Eliza- 
beth again until two ‘years after she returned, 
looking handsomer and’ more unconquerabdle than 
ever; and then Capt. Max’s affection was so ap- 
parent, that they could not persuade people into 
the belief that he had made a mistake, or a mis- 
alliance. They could not understand their sis- 
ter-in-law’s friendship for Gregory Renfrew, bat 
Desmond could. He had been present when 
Elizabeth put both her white hands into Gregory’s, 
the night of thejr first interview. 

‘¢It was you who did all for me,” she said. 
“But for you I might have been unhappy for- 
ever.” 

Gregory smiled. Elizabeth had not forgotten 
that patient smile, and yet it toucbed her afresh. 

** When we were at school together, Desmond 
used to win my marbles from me,’’ he said. 
«You remember what I once told you about his 
being a fortunate fellow. He used to win my 
marbles, but somehow I could never grudge him 
his luck.”’ 
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A srranaer from a far-off land, 
Within my garden, waste and dried, 
Planted a plant with wounded hand, 
Moistened it with his Llood—and died | 


And from one stem three branches grew, 
Of divers fashion, wondrous fair, 

From which the Summer sunbeams drew 
Three lovely blossonis rich and rare. 


As ardent as the morning light 

That melts the stars like flakes of snow, 
So did one flower’s intensest white 

A lake of light translucent glow. 





Another like a sapphire sky, 
And in its heart a star of white, 
That shone and mirrored in the eye 
A depth of color infinite. 


The third was like a kindling eye, 

And smiles with heart's blood warmly drawn, 
Or clouds of pearl and rosy dye 

That sail and kindle in the dawn. 


To grace the garden of my heart 

They caught the sunbeams from above, 
And Wove their tints with heavenly art 

In one device—* Fuith, Hope and Bove.” 
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BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 





I sat by the open window of that large, silent 
room, alone, save for the insensible form upon 
the bed, at the further corner, lying in a stupor 
that was like death. The little silver night-lamp 
at the head of the bed, revealed to me the face of 
the sick man, while it left the rest of the room in 
shadow; the white, noble, beautiful face, the 
dearest in the world to me, the face of Leonard 
Lewis, my husband. 

And we had been married only six weeks; a 
strange honeymoon, truly! And I had painted 
such joyous pictires of a winter in this old 
Italian city. We had been there but a week, 
when he was attacked by this illness, that seemed 
so much like death. Eight days had he lain 
thus, and the doctor’s anxious face, when he 
came day after day, gave me no hope. 

Here, grief-stricken, heart-sick, is it any won- 
der, as I sat there, that my thoughts should go 
back to my old home, that quiet inland village, 
the pleasant streets shaded with drooping elms ; 
to the gray church, and the quaint, rambling old 
parsonage, with its blossoming gardens, its yew 
hedges, its sunny walks, where I roamed as a 
child, and first met him, my husband, now lying 
there, so still and motionless ? 

A grave, earnest, sorrowful-looking man he 
was, as I remember well, at our first meeting. 
Yet so grand and noble-looking, that the village 
girls dubbed him Prince Arthur, at the first. 
He had come to our village to rest, and get 
strength, he said, in our pure mountain air. 
My father, as he always did with strangers who 
came to his church, made him welcome, and 
called upon him at his hotel; and it was when, 
in return for this courtesy, he made his first 
call, that I met him. 

I think, I am afraid, that I loved him from 
that moment. And when, as days passed by, the 
dark shadow seemed lifted from his face, and I 
read in his eyes the blessed truth, that I was be- 
coming dearer than any one else to him, I cer- 
tainly thought, in the glow of my first love-dream, 
that there was never a woman so blest as I. 

I think my father was, in his heart, unwilling 
to give up his only child. But I had been ac- 
customed to having my own way from my mo- 
therless babyhood, and it was not in his heart 
to begin opposing my wishes now. And then 
Leonard, although a stranger, brought the most 





unexceptionable references. And ovr good bishop” 
who came to our parish While he was there, 
seemed so delighted to meet him, and praised 
him to my father, as one of the most noble and 
promising of young men. Then, too, he was 
very rich; and, although that had not a feather’s 
weight of influence with me, I suppose father was 
influenced by it. 

And 80, in September (and we had met first in 
May) our good bishop was sent for, and my 
father, with, I am afraid, a very aching heart, 
gave me away to Leonard Lewis. We were to 
spend the next year in traveling wherever our 
fancy would let us. We were very happy. To 
look upon the face of Leonard Lewis, the morn- 
ing we started on our wedding journey, you 
would scarcely recognize it as the stern, sorrow- 
ful face of only five months before. His love and 
his happiness glorified it. And as for me, I know I 
was an idolater. I worshiped my husband above 
everything upon Garth or in heaven. And if I 
was punished for this idolatroug love, I know 
now that the punishment was sent by Him who 
teaches us not to place the creature above the 
Creator. 

I think I was naturally good-natured, even 
amiable in my disposition, but I was extremely 
jealous. And my father’s exclusive devotion to 
me, his only child, and our old servant’s blind 
fondness for me, had only helped to fosfer the 
germ of this evil trait in my nature. I could 
not endure to hear Leonard speak, in his natu- 
rally affectionate way, of his mother and sisters. 
There were two or three very lovely women on 
the steamer in which we crossed the Channel, 
and I did not like to see him show these ladies 
even the' common courtesy that a gentleman 
should display toward his friends. 

I don’t think I ever betrayed this in my man- 
ner, for another bad trait, fostered by my se- 
cluded life, was, that I was very reticent, and 
preferred brooding over my fancies to giving 
utterance to them. But my husband’s devotion 
to me, his love, and his pride in me, satisfied 
even my jealous nature, and we were very happy, 
till this terrible, terrible illness had come upon 
my idol. 

Alone, with that motionless figure, death in life, 
waiting for the darker messenger, that I feared 
must come! Ifso, I must die, too; what would 
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life be to me without Leonard? I moved my 
arm a little, to change my weary head to another 
position, and, as I did so, another fold of the 
heavy curtain swept down, almost covering me. 
But still I could look through it, and see that 
white, rigid form upon the bed. What strange 
shadows were gathering on the corners of the 
large, silent room! Oh, how long the moments 
were in passing! It seemed an age since the old 
clock on the nearest church-tower had rung the 
half-hour. Bewildered by my long watching, 
lonely and heart-broken, I looked’ upon myself 
almost. as if it were another that I was pitying; 
‘and I felt a vague pity for the little form in 
white, that sat there by the window. The sweet 
breath of flowers stole in on the evening breeze. 
The west had turned to a pale gray; a star hung 
motionless above, like a silver lamp; and as I 
looked, a shining meteor blazed across the sky, 
and vanished. 

_ It was at that moment that I heard the door 
open cautiously, and a woman entered, dressed 
in black. A moment she stood, as if undecided, 
and glanced around the room, and then, as if 
satisfied she was alone, she passed quickly, with 
a peculiar, graceful, gliding step, up to'the bed, 
and then she threw back her long, black veil. 
Oh, the white, perfect beauty of that face! Shall 
I ever forget the passionate agony with which 
she fell upon her knees, beside the bed, and 
cried out, 

‘Ts it thus that we meet? 
darling! My darling!” 

I think my senses were preternaturally acute, 
for even in that moment of supreme surprise, 
supreme agony, while my eyes were bent, as if 
fascinated, upon her, watching every move of her 
perfect figure, every change of expression in her 
exquisite facc, I so plainly saw myself in the old 
garden at home, the night before our marriage; 
heard my betrothed husband, on parting, calling 
me all sweetest of pet names, and my answering 
him timidly, calling him “‘ Lenny, dear Lenny!’’ 

And I saw just how his brow contracted as if 
in pain, and his saying, 

‘*Don’t call me that name, love; I can’t en- 
dure it,” 

Was it because that perfect, white beauty had 
called him thus, and he, could not endure to 
have it profaned by passing less perfect lips f 

“Oh, Lenny! Ob, Lenny !” 

She was smoothing back the masses of rich, 
brown hair from the white, impassive face, press- 
ing long, despairing kisses upon the brow, the 
cheek, the lips. 

“ Have we not loved each other?” she said. 
“ Have we not loved each other ?” 


Oh, lenny! My 





Her voice, her low, sweet, passionate voice 
sunk into a whisper, or so it seemed to me, and 
Ican remember no;more. My maid found me 
senseless upon the floor, so they told me after- 
ward. I have no knowledge of it; no knowledge 
of the long weeks that followed, when I lay smit- 
ten first by a brain fever, and then by the same 
that had stricken down my husband. 

But they were ali kind to me, so my maid told 
me. . All in that great hotel seemed sorry for the 
little, English girl-bride, that wasyso sorely afilict- 
ed, Even one grand Italian prima donna, who occu- 
pied the room next ours, they said, spent days 
and nights watching over us, when we both lay 
unconscious. But I could not thank her, for she 
had left the hotel before either of us were con- 
scious. My husband recovered. first, and my 
first remembrance is of looking up into his face 
ashe bent over me. How worn and pale it was, 
from sickness and anxiety! Tears streamed down 
his cheeks as he said, 

“God be praised, my darling, that you are 
spared to me.”’ 

If ever tone and look expressed sincerity and 
affection, his did. And then, through the long 
weeks of my weakness that followed, how tender 
was his care of me! But night and day the im- 
age of that woman was before me. I saw that 
white, exquisite face ; the echo of the words she 
poured into the ears of my husband sounded in 
my ears; and the memory of those kisses on his 
lips, came between me and the kisses he pressed 
so often upon my face. 

But I was silent. My old reticent habits of 
silent dreaming, silent endurance ; closed my lips, 
and.then there is no slavery like that of love. I 
feared an explanation, feared to have him give 
words to my terrible thoughts. So I kept silent. 
But the brightness and joyousness of life had 
left me, had followed that black-robed figure out 
into darkness and mystery. 

Perhaps he thought it my sickness that had 
left me so strangely quiet and cold. But.a 
shadow, a vague, impalpable barrier rose between 
my husband and myself, and grew from day to 
day. Who was this woman, who had dared to 
love my: husband—mine ? Who was she, whom, 
by her own words, my. husband had loved so 
well? Did he think of her now? Did his heart, 
on which he drew my own head to rest. hold a 
memory and a yearning for that more exquisite 
and faultless beauty ? 

And. I had dreamed, in my girlish weakness, 
that I had been the first-love of his-heart. I re- 
membered asking him, the evening after our mar- 
riage, if I were his first-love, as he was mine? 
And he had answered me, by his caresses, and 
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had put aside my question with the sweet, mean- 
/ ingless flatteries with which men know so well 
how to stifle womanly inquisitiveness, when it 
becomes troublesome. And I had believed him, 
as I would a voice from Heaven, when he said, 

«Blanche, never was woman so dear to me as 
you, my little, pure wife.”’ 

He always professed to love my name 60 well ; 
said it suited me. ‘‘ White, white-hearted, his 
little, innocent girl-wife.”’ 

Ah, had those old tones, those old caressing 
words, uttered when I had perfect faith in him, 
come back to me now! It was as if Eve had 
listened, outside the gate of Paradise, to the 
murmur of Eden’s fountains, and its glad bird- 
songs. Ah, the apple of the iree of knowledge 
is sometimes exceedingly bitter. 

And so the dreary days passed on, and we 
journeyed from place to place, following the 
tourists’ beaten track ; a dreary round of churches, 
and shrines, and ruins, and mountains, and gla- 
ciers. I looked upon whatever my husband point- 
ed out to me. He filled with an almost boyish 


enthusisam, except, sometimes, when his eyes 
would look wistfully upon my shadowed brow, 
as if seeking to learn the cause of my altered 
spirits. 

But I think he attributed it to my health. I 


knew his kindness and tenderness were, if pos- 
sible, increased, as weeks and months rolled by, 
and I grew more and more gloomy, and restless, 
and disagreeable. We had spent nearly a year 
in traveling and sight-seeing, and now I wearied 
for home. [I thought, perhaps, I might find 
peace in those quiet, old garden-walks, and the 
silent restfulness of my old home, unthinking 
that my disquiet was from within, and would 
follow me where I went. My husband consented 
at once to our return to England, although I 
knew he would have preferred making our tour 
longer ; for his sickness and my own had taken 
much of the time he had set apart for traveling. 
But he acquiesced cheerfully, and at once made 
preparations for our return. 

Now that I know all, when I think of all his 
loving patience and tenderness, and the poor re- 
turns I made for it, my heart is wrung, even now. 
But I know I grew colder and more disagreeable 
every day, and yet his patience and kindness 
never once failed. 

I fancy he thought that lighter, whiter fingers 
than his own would lead me into my old light- 
hearted happiness again. But if so, he was de- 
ceived. The dark shadow fell even upon my 
baby’s pretty face, when it lay in my arms. It 
was a little boy, and the image of Leonard. And 
as weeks passed, and he saw that, instead of 





making me softer and gentler, my baby’s pre- 
sence only served to make me harder and colder 
than ever. Then, though his patience and gen- 
tleness never failed me for a moment, still I think 
that his heart turned for its only happiness to 
our boy. How he loved him! And the baby, 
repelled by my coldness and indifference, would 
turn to his father with. never-failing joy and de- 
light. When but a tiny thing, he would see his 
father coming up the garden-walk, and almost 
spring out of his nurse’s arms. 

My little Cecil, my little one, who never saw a 
mother’s happy smile! I wonder if the angels 
are tenderer to him now ; if they love him better 
because they pitied him. I wonder if he is still 
a little blue-eyed, golden-haired baby, and if, in 
the future, God will grant me the grace to let me 
clasp him to my heart, and show him the mother- 
love, the mother-pride, in my face, he never saw 
on earth, 

When baby was ten months old, Leonard had 
business that took him to London; and father 
and Leonard thought that the change would do me 
good. So they isted that I should accom- 
pany him. As for me, it mattered little where I 
was. I yielded passively to their solicitations, 
and went with hing ’ 

It was the last night of ous in London, 
and we went to the opera to he@™a celebrated 
prima donna, just from Italy. I don’t think 
Leonard cared particularly to go. He always 
liked quiet evenings at home better than gayeties 
or amusements; but he thought I had a fancy to 
go, and he always gratified all my fancies, rea- 
sonable or unreasonable. 

The house was crowded. The music crashed 
and pealed out from the grand orchestra. After 
that there was a hush, a waiting expectation; 
and then a woman, in long, white robes, glided 
forward to the foot-light. Oh, my heart! Did I 
not remember that graceful, gliding step? I 
think my long-suffering had enured me to endu- 
rance; for although, for a moment, everything 
swam and reeled about me, still I did not faint. 
My eyes were fixed, as if in fascination, upoh 
that white, perfect face. I even forgot to look 
at Leonard, till at last a sound—ii was not a 
groan, nor a sigh—drew my eyes to his face. If 
it could be that the dead could come back to face 
the living, we should look upon them as he did 
upon that face. Amazement, horror, agony, des- 
pair, remorse! What. did not his white face ex- 
press! |But, above all other expressions, was 
that look of horrified surprise. 

How that long evening passed, I know not. 
After that one look into Leonard’s face, I kept 
my eyes fastened upon the stage. I heard the 
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prima donna sing; heard the wild plaudits of 
the crowd, and saw the perfumed rain of bouquets 
fall about her as she came back in answer to re- 
peated encotes, But I hardly realized it all. I 
seemed in a dream. 

Not a word was said by either of us, except in 
regard to her singing. I know my manner was 
as usual, and Leonard had not the least idea that 
the singer had caused me any other emotion save 
what resulted from her singing. But after he 
had accompanied ‘me to our hotel, he went out 
again into the driving storm; for the night had 
been stormy, and it was long past midnight when 
I heard him enter our parlor, and through the 
partly-open door of my room I could see him walk 
back and forth, with white, set face, for hours, 
till he threw himself upon the sofa, and lay till 
morning. 

He went home with me that day, atid for the 
next week he remained there. Father exclaiimed 
at Leonard’s pale face, but I said not ‘a word. 
Leonard had been so accustonied to my coldness, 
however, that it did not seem to affect him. He 
was very busy that week. Many letters passed 
between him and his lawyer. He sat up late at 
night; and making his late hours an excuse for 
not disturbing me, he kept @his own room. I 
saw him bu in consequence; and when 
we did meét;@lthough he was kind and gentle to 
me, it was only the kindness a tender brother 
would give to a sister. But Cecil, it seemed as 
if he wanted the child with him all the time. 

We came home on Wednesday. A week had 
rolled round, when Leonard said, one morning, 
that he must go to London that day. ‘*To her, 
going to her,” I said in my heart, but I made no 
outward comments on his decision. 

I was sitting in the twilight, in ‘the nursery, 
with baby in my arms, when he came in to bid 
us farewell. I knew, as well as if he had told 
me, that it was a final farewell; but I said to 
myself, if I died, as I prayed, in my own heart, 
that I might; if I died there at his feet, I would 
never put out a hand to hold him, to bind him to 
me. If he loved that other, that fairer woman, 
better than me, better than our child, he might 
go. My heart kept saying it over and over again. 
«Let him go!’’ I cried, in this agony: and then, 
“oh, my God ! let me die!” I was saying this in 
my heart, as I felt him kiss my forehead. 

*«Good-by, Blanche, sweet wife!” were his 
parting words; and then he knelt by my side, 
and put his arms round the child and me, and 
laid his face down upon the child’s face, that was 
lying upon my breast. There is something terri- 
bié in & man’s tears. A woman’s tears’are like 
the April showers, that come and go so lightly, 





that you do not heed them. Buta man’s grief is 
fearful to witness. Hard, dry sobs shook him 
from head to foot, as he knelt there, with his 
arms round baby and me. But it only hardened 
mé. He was choosing, I said to myself, choosing 
between home, honor, duty, and innocent affec-, 
tion, on one side, and that syren-faced beauty on 
the other. 

At last, he raised his face. Shall I ever forget 
the look that he gave me? Such a hungry look, 
as if his heart were crying out for my sympathy, 
my affection. And such a wistful, remorseful 
tenderness, too, was blent in that look. Then he 
rose to his feet, bent again, and gave the sleep- 
ing baby a long, long kiss, and murmured, look- 
ing down upon it, 

«Such a brave, noble boy, our baby is, Blanche! 
You shall be proud of him in the future. There 
shall be no stain on his name. We will look for 
that, will we not, Blanche, my wife, my pure- 
hearted wife !’” ‘Then he smoothed back my hair 
with both hands, an old caressing habit of his. 
“Your heart is ‘ag’ white as the baby’s, Blanche, 
and just as intiocent.” Then he bent and kissed 
me again, and said, ‘‘Good-by, darling !’* 

I returned his “good-by.” And then he was 
gone, and I sat there like one in adream. Ten 
minutes, and I heard his carriage drive off to the 
depot. But still I sat there, like one in a night 
mare. Nurse came in, and took baby, and I 
went to my own room. I don’t think I slept that 
night at all, and yet it seemed as if I did not 
suffer any sharp agony. All my senses seemed 
benumbed by the terrible blow that had come 
upon me; for I knew, I knew as well as I did 
when his letter came, that he had left me, de- 
serted me for that beauty. 

The letter said—for it came a few days later— 
that he had suddenly found it necessary to go to 
America, and that the time of his return would 
be indefinite. Every word, both to my father 
and myself, breathed the most perfect respect 
and affection for me. At the close, he mentioned 
that life was uncertain, and therefore he should 
feel more at ease to know, in casé of anything 
happening to him, that Blanche and the child 
were provided for. He said he had written to 
our family lawyer, who would tell us of the 
arrangements he had made. 

This old lawyer was a very influential man in 
our village, and a gossip; and I think Leonard 
had chosen him on this account. 

In ® few weeks the village was ringing with 
the nobleness of Leonard Lewis, and his love for 
his wife and child. Such @ letter as he had 
writien to the lawyer about them, his love for 
them, his pride in them, and how he was so 
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fearful that he might die on a mere business trip, 
that he had made over into her hands nearly all 
of his:princely fortune before he went. ‘This was 
the gossip the friendly old lawyer spread abroad 
in the village. I did not contradict: it: He 
brought the papers to me, and I signed what he 
told me to sign; did what he told me to do. 
And if I went about with a white face, and 
mute lips, it was, L suppese, to the villagers a 
touching tribute of grief for a loving husband’s 
departure. 

Six months passed away. A gray morning, a 
gray noon, a gray night; no sunlight, no stat- 
light, no moonlight ; nothing but the grayness of 
desolation, the ashes of dreamy despair. Thus 
the days passed; days, and weeks, and months; 
and all were alike to me. And then my baby 
died, my little Cecil! I bent over his dying bed, 
and I could not weep. I saw the sweet little face 
in the coffin, heard the words, ‘Dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes,” but not a tear came to my burn- 
ing eyes. Had my heart turned to stone, that I 
could see my baby die, and not weep over it? 

My baby had been buried two weeks; and one 
day, at sunset, I went out to visit his grave. 
The earth was beautiful, in the sunset light; but 
I noticed not the beauty of earth or sky; noticed 
not the traveling carriage that wae coming lei- 


surely down the road. I had a bouquet of flowers ; 
to lay upon the little grave, and a bit of news- 
paper was wet, and wrapped about the stem, to 
keep them fresh. A larger piece was wound 
around that, to keep the dampness from wetting 


my gloves. I sat down by the grave, and slowly 
began to unwrap the paper from the flowers. As 
I did so, my eye fell upon the column devoted to 
art and the drama. It was draped in mourning, 
and [ saw her name af the top of the page. 

She was dead, then—dead! Even into my 
stony apathy of soul crept a wild emotion of re- 
lief. Her white, perfect face would not lure 
another woman’s husband from his wife and 
child, But where was he, my husband? Was 
he bending over her grave, he who should have 
been standing by this tiny mound ? 

I sat, looking down with my face leaning in 
my hands. Suddenly a well-knowu voice said, 

‘ Blanche !”’ 

I looked up. There he stood, my husband ! 
Having lost his love, his idol, he had come back 
to me. : 

I neither moved, nor spoke, 

‘‘Blanche ! My wife, my love!’’ 

I rose, and faced him. 

“Your love?’ said I, bitterly. «You forget 
that your love is dead. But then, perhaps, my 





tame, commonplace affection may be something 


to you, now you have no dearer, closer tiés. 
Perhaps baby and I would be better than nothing 
to fillthe empty place in your heart. But baby 
is gone to a truer Father.”’ 

He glanced at the little mound at my feet, at 
my mourning-dress, and then I, even I, pitied 
the agony of his face. 

** My boy! My little Cecil!” he cried, with a 
sob. 

He'turned, and leaned his head upon tmy mo- 
ther’s tall headstone that stood close to my baby’s 
grave. I looked away. Stony as my heart was, 
I did not care to witness his grief. After awhile, 
I turned to go. He also turned, and there was 
a certain dignity in his manner that I had never 
seen’ before. I think that he had never before 
dreamed that I doubted his honor. 

* Bianche,”’ he said, authoritatively, ‘sit 
down, I want to talk with you.’ 

There was that in his tone and look that com- 
manded respect, and I obeyed him silently, and 
placed myself beside him. 

‘* Blanche, I have a strange story to tell you,” 
he said, ‘I ought to have told it before we were 
married; but I could not endure to cloud your 
innocent heart with the miserable story of shame 
and sorrow that had®shadowed my own life. I 
was wrong; I see it now. I should have told 
you all, and trusted to your lovitig, woman’s 
heart. 

‘««T was only nineteen, traveling in Italy with 
my tutor, when I first met Beatrice De Vernier. 
You, who saw the centratrice, Belle Helene, & 
woman of thirty‘five, can perhaps picture her 
beauty and fascinations, when she was in the 
full bloom and witchery of her loveliness, at 
twenty-two. Her father was an old gentleman 
of decayed fortunes, ‘a ruin, morally, physically, 
and financially, who gave lessons in Italian to 
those who wished to avail themselves of his in- 
structions. I wished to take lessons of @ native, 
to perfect my pronunciation, while I remained 
in Florence; and it was there, in the dreary old 
room of the decaying palazzo where he lived, 
with her wonderful beauty lighting up the empty 
rooms, that I first met Beatrice. 

«Thrown together daily, I, a dreamy, imagina- 
tive boy, just out of college, she, so passionate- 
hearted, so beautiful, so full of genius, can you 
not fancy what the result would be? I was soon 
ber slave, that she could wind, as she wound 
her embroidery-silk round her white finger. 
And I would not do her an injustice, after all 
the sorrow she’ has caused me. Poor Beatrice! 
I bélievé she loved me; I believe her affection for 
me, boy that I was, was the truest, purest page 
in her guilty life. 
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‘We had a secret marriage, and I lived in a 
fool’s. paradise for four months.. Ther there 
came a new actor on the scene, a certain Count 
Veriner, a blase man of the world, young in 
years, but. old in vice, who owned the palazzo 
where Beatrice and her father lived, Well, this 
Count returned, one day, from Nice, where he had 
been staying. Lhad thought Beatrice looked miser- 
able and nervous all day, and that night I discov- 
ered the,reason, It was, trae Italian night, 
starry and , brilliant, with Italian moonlight. 
Beatrice and I were reciting Tasso, together in 
Italian, when she suddenly looked up, as the 
clock struck, ten, and, excusing herself hastily, 
left the room. ui 
_ “At any other time I should have known, she 
was engaged in some household affair, and should 
have lazily leaned back upon the sofa, and waited 
her return. But some occult feeling impelled me 
to get up and look out of the window in the 
moonlit garden, I had stood there but a moment, 
when I saw her, my wife, wrapped in her water- 
proof, flit along, keeping as much as possible in 
the shade of the shrubbery, toward a ruinous 
old summer-house at the extremity ef the garden. 
And as I stood there, I saw another shadow come 
from another direction, and; both shadows disap- 
peared in the summer-house. I followed them. 
My wife could, be, in, no, place, I said, where it 
was not my right to be by her side. I gained 
the place unperceived. I heard her voice. 

“ «Merciful heavens! Have you no pity?’ she 
was saying. ‘I tell you I love him! I have 
learned more good from him than I ever knew 
in my life before. I have dreamed, since I knew 
him, what it would be to be a pure woman. 

“ «You a pure woman?’ was the sneering reply, 

“Oh, the scoffing, the insulting mockery of 
the Count’s tone. 

‘« «Well, what I am you made me,’ she said, 
with a burst of tears, a woman’s passionate, tropic 
storm of tears and sobs. ‘I was.an innocent girl,’ 
she said, passionately, ‘when you came here; 
and you have made me what I am, an outcast, a 
devil,’ 

“¢A very beautiful and fascinating fallen 
angel,’ said the Count, in that same smooth, in- 
sulting tone. 

*«¢Don’t you dare to touch my hand,’ she 
cried. ‘I tell you I will not be your tool a day 
longer. I will not do by him as I have by ali 
the rest, rob them, beg of them, that you may 
use their money in gambling. I tell you I will 
not, and I am jawfully married to him,’ 

« ¢ Fortunate youth! If he only knew who 
it was he had wedded. I think I will tell him 
in the morning the story of——’ ' 





*¢ ¢ You shall not! I will die before you shall 
tell him. It would kill him.» He believes in 
me, he trusts in me: If you should tell him, I 
would kill:-you, and then myself. You have made 
me a fiend |’ 

‘«T remember that their voices seemed to blend 
and run together, and there was a confused 
gound.in my ears, like the'sound’of ‘waves ; and 
then I remember nothing further. 

‘*When I became conscious again, the moon 
was low down in the sky, and the summer-house 
was deserted. I looked toward the window of 
Beatrice’s room. There was a bright light there. 
See her again, I could not, would not; but I 
would let her know I had discovered her guilt 
and treachery. I tore a leaf out of my memo- 
randum-book, wrote a few wild words of-despair 
and upbraiding, and rousing the old porter; who 
had often ‘carried notes for us, I gave it to him 
to convey. to Beatrice. 

*« How I regained my hotel I know not; and 
for weeks after, everything is a blank to me. 
When I recovered from my brain-fever, the news 
that the papers had been filled with had almost 
died away, in a newer excitement. The story 
was how Count Vernier had been stabbed in his 
bed by some unknown assassin, and how a young 
girl, Beatrice: De Neuva, who lived in the same 
palazzo, had been drowned, first murdered, it 
was supposed, as her clothing, blood-stained, 
had been found upon the shore. 

** For years after that I was.a wretched man. 
My lost dream of love and happiness was the 
least that I lost. I had no faith in God nor man. 
If she, whom I had looked upon as an angel, 
were so utterly false and yile, where could I look 
for innocence and truth? When I first met you, 
Blanche, you saw the shadow of all this upon my 
face. And when I loved you, as I soon did, not 
with @ boy’s rash, unthinking passion, but with 
® man’s strength and earnestness, I hardly dared 
hope that I couid win your innocent heart. But 
when I saw, as I did see, in your sweet eyes, the 
blessed truth that I was growing dear to you, I 
never can tell you what your love was to me. How 
it gave me back, not only more than my lost hap- 
piness, but my lost trust in woman’s purity and 
truth. And we were happy, were w2 not, in our 
first bright. love-dream? And you were dearer 
to me than ever, when you lost for me your 
health and sunny spirits, watching over me in 
my terrible sickness at Rome ?”” 

I threw my arms about his neck. 

“Oh, Leonard, my husband!’ I cried, “ It 
was not that which changed me so.’’ And then 
T told him all,all: 1 saw, and all I bad suffered 
since. 
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«Beatrice there?’ he cried, in astonish- 
ment. ‘I never dreamed of it. And you have 
borne all this burden since, and never told me; 
never given me & chance to explain! But‘then, 
how can I reproach you, when I think of my 
own concealment? But, before God, I did it for 
the best, or what I thought so. And when I 
found, at’ the opera, that ‘night, that she was 
alive—and ‘pray God, my darling, you may never 
endure such agony'as I did that evening—half- 
crazed at the thotight of what [ had innocently 
involved you in, I formed the determinaticn that 
you should never know it; never know that you 
were not in reality, as you were in God’s sight, 
my wife. I saw Beatrice that night in London. 
She meekly endured the reproaches I heaped 
upon her; for, maddened by the thought of what 
she had brought upon one woman, I fear I was 
too cruel to another. . 

“She said she would offer no obstacle to my 
procuring a divorce, as, indeed, she could not. 
But then I thought how over-sensitive you were. 
I remembered hearing you say once, in relation 
to a similar story, that you would rather die 
than endure such public gossip and pity, And 
so, how éould I blaze abroad this wretched story 
of shame and guilt! I knew not what to do. 


But, Blanche, before Heaven, my first, my great- 
est thought was to shield you, save you from 


suffering, from shame. You know in what way 
I decided. It was like tearing out my heart to 
leave you and the boy. You remember the night 
I went——” 

“-Oh, Leonard, Leonard!” I said, and my 
arms tightened about his neck, and niy swift 
tears fell, as I looked upon his pale, worn, pa- 
tient face. “And you were so good to me, so 
noble, and I was so cold and cruel to you! Can 
you ever forgive me?’ 

“It is for me to be forgiven, my darling, not 
you.” And he covered my wet face with kisses 
as he spoke. ‘‘ But hear me to the end. It will 
do no good now for me to tell you what I suffered 








during those months that followed. How I wan- 
dered from place to place, and could find rest 
nowhere; longing, hungering, for a sight of 
your face, or only to hear your voice once more. 
And then, how I received a telegram from Lon- 
don, summoning me to her death-bed; how I 
arriyed too late, but how I found a letter for me, 
and a confession, dictated just before she. ex- 
pired, 

«Ah, if I had known earlier the contents of 
that confession, we would never, dearest, have 
been unhappy even fora moment. For this poor 
woman, false to every one else, had also been 
false to me. She had been married, even before 
she knew the Count, a fact she concealed from 
him, as well as from me; married to a worthless 
Roman of a decayed family, who had soon de- 
serted her. Perhaps it was this desertion that 
led to all that followed. Me she said she loved 
better than all the rest; and hence, first en- 
trapped me into a false marriage, and then tried 
to make me believe it was a real one, Not till 
she found herself dying, not till her spiritual 
adviser had told her she must make reparation, 
if she hoped for God’s forgiveness, did she con- 
sent to let me know the truth, To the last she 
had intended to keep her secret. She hated you, 
because I loved you; and this was her revenge. 
The confession was duly attested, in the presence 
of witnesses. I have it with me, 

“«T was free. That very day, darling, I started 
for home and you.” ' 

I think, after our long-suffering, our long-wea- 
riness, and doubting, and care, our happiness 
would have been too complete, had it not been for 
that little grave at our feet, 

Years have passed since then, happy, blessed 
years; for I think, J know, that I have tried to 
make up to Leonard the happiness he was de- 
frauded of so long. And to see his bright, happy 
face as he plays with his little baby-girl, and his 
two handsome boys, no one would dream that he 
was the hero of so sad a story. 





WHITHER? 


BY MABY MIDDLEMORE, 


On, whither shall T fly ? 
Fears seiz2 me—compass me on every side; 
‘Full well I know the world is wide—is wide, 
But whither shall I fly? 


My sin hath found me out! 
Poor fool! To think that I couid ever hide 
From that all-searching Eye, that seeith wide! 
My sin hath found me out! 


The very winds that blow, 
Tu my keen ear, seem saying, “ Thou art ha!” 
And every floweret, every whispering tree. 
Make known my shame—my woe! 
Oh, whither shall I fly? 
The whole wide world affords no hiding-place 
For one who wears my guilt upon his face | 
What can I, then, but die? 
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BY KATE PEYTON, 


Tur Rector of St. Alsaph was giving a din- 
ner-party, and when the Rector did this, he 
was certain of doing something that he knew 
how to do well. Few men were more au fait in 
all that pertains to that great art of civilization, 
the art of dining, than the Rev. Chauncey Gran- 
by, bachelor,’ dillettante, epicure, and, for the 
last twenty years, incumbent of the good old 
parish of St. Alsaph, England. 

Let us look in upon the fair scene for a mo- 
ment. The dining-room is large, with o lofty, 
groined ceiling, halls paneled high with oak and 
chestnut, and a great oriel window looking out 
on a beautiful, old-fashioned garden, filled with 
the bloom of roses, geraniums, and all those 
bright flowers ‘not too wise and good,’’ and 
botanical, “for human nature’s daily food.” 
Beyond, stretched, in a‘ peaceful vista, a sweet 
English landscape, with its velyety fields, its 
fragrant hawthorn hedges, its little villages of 
thatched cottages, and, in the distance, the faint, 
blue outline of the Cumberland Hills, shutting out 
the busy, bustling world. : 

The large oval table, in the centre of the room, 
shines with ‘old china and silver, for the Rector 
is well born, and his silver has a crest; and 
at table sat twelve people, six ladies and as 
many gentlemen, alternating, the gentlemen in 
their uniform black costumes, and white neck- 
ties, but all the ladies in that full dress essential 
at an English dintier, their beautiful white necks 
and pretty round arms, in relief against their 
shining silks and soft laces, making them look 
like gorgeous tropical flowers between their sombre 
masculine neighbors. 

Opposite the Rector sits his: lovely niece, Ber- 
tha D'Arcy, called The Rose of St. Alsaph. How 
well she becomes her name and position! ‘All 
English beauties resemble one another,’’ it is said, 
and perhaps there is something of sameness in 


their rounded outlines, their soft, bright com- ¢ 


plexions, their wide-oper infantine gaze, at least 
to us Americans, accustomed to a more viva- 
cious and expressive style. But Bertha D’Ar- 
ey's loveliness was not marred even by this lack. 
She had all the rich fullness of outline and bril- 
lisnt color of her own country, and, by one of 
Nature’s caprices, had reached away back into 
the past, and taken her dark eyes and French 
vivacity from, some fair Norman ancestor, long 
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since mouldered into dust. These two. styles, 
combined, made her beauty something splendid, 
shining gut among the tranquil faces around her, 
like an exquisite bit of alto relievo, rising from 
the level perfection of a mosaic. Strangely 
enough, though as lovely in nature as in person, 
Bertha had reached the mature age of twenty- 
five, yet, had never loved. Some called her cold 
and indifferent; but these had wooed her long 
and earnestly ; others, proud and ambitious ; but 
the shrewd Rector, her uncle, who was in no 
haste to part with her, was nearer the truth 
when he said that ‘‘gome women’s hearts were 
like certain plants, the sweetest were late blos- 
somers.” Certainly, Bertha seemed to, gather 
beauy and sweetness, while she waited, as flowers 
gather fuller bloom from dew and sunshine. 

About midway between Bertha and the Rector 
sat an American gentleman, Walter Grant, known 
as a great inventor. Mr. Grant was a far-away 
cousin of the Rector, and, between the two, a 
warm friendship had arisen. They were, per- 
haps, drawn together by their very unlikeness, 
for the Rector was a true product of English cul- 
ture, an Oxford graduate, a splendid Grecian, 
a fancier of all dainty hot-house literature; while 
Walter Grant was a typical American; of poor 
parentage, without early advantages, who had 
conquered fortune by the sheer force of native 
pluck and energy. He had little school-lore, but 
his brain teemed with plans for all sorts of won- 
derful things to be done. No mountain looked 
to him too high to be tunneled ; no river too wide 
to be spanned : provided his fellow-beings wished 
to go through the one, or over the other. Of 
fine physique, tall as.a Kentuckian, straight as a 
Maine pine, broad-chested, deep-voiced, with 
handsome brown eyes, aud a bright smile, Wal- 
ter Grant had won many friends among the 
English. Bertha, only, seemed to look upon him 
with an unfavoring eye. He was so different 
from all she had been reared to consider as model 
men, that she seemed to regard his huge propor- 
tions, his wonderful ignorance ef some things 
and knowledge of others, something as an astfono- 
mer, who had made all his calculations to suit a 
certain condition of the heavenly bodies, might 
look upon an unknown planet coming up from 
the starry horizon, and upsetting all his theories 
by some strange manifestations. 
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Just at this stage of the dinner the conversa- 
tion chanced to turn upon literary topics, and a 
LL.D., a man of many titles, and much erudi- 
tion, turning suddenly to Mr. Grant, said, 

*¢Oh, we shall never get the ‘ Philistines’ to 
admire that book !”’ 

Mr, Grant looked blankly unresponsive. He 
had never heard of Matthew Arnold, or of the 
elass ¢¢ Englishmen that author chooses to nick- 
name ‘ Philistines?”’ How should he, indeed, 
when he had higher things tothink of? ‘What 
does the man mean ?”’ he said to himself. ‘* What 
haye the ‘Philistines’ to do with a nineteenth 
century book? They were dead ages ago.” 

Pretty Bertha was listening, As usual, when 
the American made any mistakes, her anger 
flamed up against him, and, almost before she 
thought, an evil impulse spoke through her sil- 
very. voice. 

‘«Mr. Grant isn’t acquainted with the ‘ Philis- 
tines, it seems,’’ she said. 

«Oh, yes, I am!’’ he replied, smilingly, uncon- 
scious of the hidden sarcasm. ‘*I’ll wager this 
rare-ripe,’ he added, laying a downy, red- 
cheeked peach upon a cluster of transparent 
leaves, which formed the centre of a china plate, 
“T'll wager this, that I can tell you all about the 
‘ Philistines.’ ”’ 

“TI never bet, except at the Derby,’’ replied 
Bertha, recklessly, still moved by her evil spirit ; 
“but I shall have to make an exception this 
time.” And she put down her peach, waiting 
for him to speak. ' 

The Rector looked on' with an air of deep dis- 
approbation. He was a thorough gentleman, and 
that a guest of his should be laughed at, at his 
own table, and by his own niece, was intolerable. 
He had noticed that Bertha disliked the Ameri- 
can. But this was going too far. 

‘I see how it is, Miss D’Arcy,’’ said Mr. 
Grant. ‘You think I’m not given to Scriptural 
reading; but I learned all about the ‘ Philistines’ 
when I was a boy, and read the story of David 
and Goliath. You've lost your peach, you see.” 

All at the table saw the mistake, for St. Alsaph 
was a cathedral town, much given to literature, 
and a certain Shibboleth of the literary world 
was like their native tongue to them. But no 
one smiled. They were too well-bred for that. 
There was, however, that indefinable something 
in the air that told the young man, more plainly 
than words, that he had, somehow, made a mis- 
take. 

The blood flew to Walter Grant’s face, while 
Bertha, blushing scarcely less with vexation and 
shame, suddenly rose, giving the signal for the 
ladies to retire. They swept out of the room in 





their shimmering silks, like moving rainbows, 
and dispersing around the drawing-room, re- 
clined, in graceful ease, on ottomans and fau- 
teuils, telling one another, in soft tones, the 
latest tit-bits of news and scandal. 

Bertha, ill at ease, wandered on, through the 
arched passage, into the library, on the other 
side of the great hall. This room had a deep 
bow-window filled with flowering plants, and 
Bertha walked on until she stood in the centre 
of this fragrant bower. She was angry with her- 
self, and angry with the cause of her vexation. 

‘«Why need I care, if he does blunder?’’ she 
said. ‘I don’t know why it provokes me so. 
Why can’t he know things that every gentleman 
ought to know, as uncle and papa do? And vet 
how much he knows about some other things, 
and how well he talks! How all those M. ?.’s 
listened to him the other day, when he was speak- 
ing about the great tunnel in America! How 
patient he has been with me, too! It’s a pity I 
don’t like him better. How hateful I have been ! 
I must, I will apologize. I'll go down on my 
knees—figuratively, of course. Uncle is ashamed 
of; me, and Iam ashamed of myself. I'll make 
the amende this time.” 

Calmed a little by this» resolution—for who 
could resist an apology from the Rose of St. 
Alsaph?—and determined to await there the 
coming in of the gentlemen, Bertha began to look 
around among the flowers, and in a moment 
uttered an exclamation of delight. A late rose, 
sent her that season from Guernsey, one that 
she had been longing to see in flower, had sud- 
denly bloomed. After garnering up all the dews 
and sunshine of summer, it had burst out with 
one perfect blossom, lovely in color as a tinted 
sea-shell, fragrant ag a blossom of Paradise. 

‘« Late and sweet,”’ said Bertha, half blushing. 
«*That’s what uncle says I shall be. I'll wear 
it to-night,” she added, with a sudden impulse, 
‘‘and enjoy its full beauty.” 

She plucked the flower, and hiding the stem 
in a fold of her dress, stood looking down at 
the rose, laying caressingly against her beautiful 
bust, when she heard a step, and, turning, saw 
Mr. Grant approaching. 

She looked at him deprecatingly. 

“Tm so sorry,’’ she said at once. 
know what made me dao it,” 

It’s not the first time I have had to forgive 
you,” said Mr. Grant, passionately, yet sadly. 
‘You despise me, because I have lived a differ- 
ent life from you; because I have a different 
ideal. Isee the good in yours, but you will see 
nothing in mine. Yours is perfect, rounded, 
and chiseled, like a Greek statue; but to me it 


“T don’t 
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is justias cold and lifeless. You despise me and my 
countrymen! You think us crude and rough; 
but,’’ and his. face glowed, ‘his eye ‘kindled, 
** America) isthe land of promise, and I would 
not change my birthright for the fairest dakedom 
in all England. But'why do I say this?! sud- 
denly checking herself.» ‘‘I am making/another 
blunder,’’ and he:smiled bitterly. *‘‘ You do not 
care for me, or my country. You have’ shown 
me that, more than once, before to-night.’ I have 
only one more thing to say, and that I Had bet- 
ter leave unsaid. I excused myself, that I might 
have the chance of finding you alone fora mo- 
ment. I have lingered and lingered near you, 
like a fool, because I could not tear myself away. 
You despise me, and I love you.” 

His voice trembled, and hestopped fora moment. 

At these words, Bertha felt as if a great wave 
of light shone around her, illuminating the past. 
That, then, was what it meant! This was why 
she was so angry when he seemed so inferior to 
others. This explained her tormenting pleasure 
in his society; her delight when he shone in 
conversation; her vexation when he was dull; 
her pride in his bravery ; her anger at his igno- 
rance. How simple the solution of the problem! 
He loved her, and she—loved him! 

All this time she had not stirred. The inward 
glow had only made her cheeks more pale. Her 
eyes were downcast. Only the Rose moved. That 
fluttered over her beating heart like a frightened 
dove. 

Mr. Grant spoke again. 

** You will smile, perhaps,’’ he said, gravely, 
‘‘when I tell you that I have sometimes even 





hoped to win ‘you, only beeause F loved ‘you so 
much. They say love begets love. To-night you 
have taught’ me ‘that that is bat a madman’s 
dream, and I have come to say, good-by.”’ 

The words smote her like a blow struck at her 
heart. She would never see him again! He 
would never know that she loved him; that it 
was because she loved him that she had some- 
times been unkind! What could she do? Nothing. 
A woman can do nothing but—wait. Ina few mo 
ments he would be gone forever. A hopeless 
vision of the long, long years to come, in which 
she would néver see him, never hear his voice 
again, came over her. She felt, for a moment, 
as if she were dying. Almost unconsciously she 
plucked the Rose from her bosom, and held it 
toward him. . 

He did not see it. 

A tear dropped from her eye, and ‘rested on 
its petals like a dewy diamond. 

She lobked up, and met the sad, longing gaze 
of love and renunciation. It almost broke her 
heart. She held the flower a little nearer, and 
this time she spoke. 

“Tt is a late Rose,” she said, with a tremulous 
voice, ‘* but—it has blossomed.” 

Her voice thrilled him with a sudden shock. 
He looked at her eagerly, while a quick flash 
shot through his eyes like lightning through a 
eloud. Did she mean it? Still he did not put 
out his hand. He bent a little nearer. and looked 
into her eyes, which drooped beneath his gaze. 

‘* Has it blossomed for me ?’’ he asked. 

‘« For you,” she answered, softly ; and he took 
the Rose of St. Alsaph to his bosom. 
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WAITING FOR THE DAY. 


BY NELLIE J. PALMER. 


Lire is sad enough, and dreary, 
Hope is very far away; 

And my soul is oft a-weary, 
Waiting ever for the day. 


Shades of evening gather round me, 
Misty shades, that, like a pall, 

Hide from me the far-off starlight, 
Only shadows round me fall. 


But beyond, when time is ended, 
And Eternity’s in view, 

I shall look back on these shadows, 
See if they are false or true. 


If my life is really darkened, 
Or if, through affliction’s way, 
Fam drawing near the Father, 
Fitting for the coming day. 





“FEAR NOT, LITTLE FLOCK.” 


BY CLARA B. HEATH. 


@xx sun shineth down on the good and the evil, 

Some kneeling in prayer, and some wild in the revel, 

But Death brings them all to the same common level— 
“Fear not, little flock.” 


In Heaven above there is room for your treasure; 

The Father will give you the kingdom with pleasure; 

His grace and His mercy in unstinted measure. 
“Fear not, little flock.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A woman toiled along the highway, carrying a 
child in her arms; a strange, dark woman, with 
deep shadows under her wild, black eyes, and 
weary pain in her face. Now and then she 
would start and look behind her, covering the 
child’s face with the corner of a red mantle, in 
which it was wrapped. At such time that terri- 
bly beautiful fuce had a keen, haunted look, and 
the weary lassitude of the figure gave way to a 
fierce impulse of flight. 

Thus she walked on some hours; for even in 
the darkness she had left the city far behind, 
and turning into the first cross-road, pursued it 
vaguely, but with such forced speed, that she 
was ready to drop in her tracks. Still there was 
something of method in her progress. All the 
time she had managed to keep in sight of a rail- 
road, of which she had some knowledge, and to 
which she now and then cast longing glances as 
her feet stumbled, or when her breath gave out 
utterly, as it would now and then. 

All at once the eager vigilance of her look 
changed, and an expression of helpless pity took 
its place. The child, pressed with such feverish 
fondness to her bosom, began to cry and moan 
hungrily in her arms. Then she uncovered its 
pretty face, and pressed wild, fierce kisses down 
upon its mouth, as if the food it vlamored for lay 
in her very breath. The poor babe was famished, 
and its eager lips clung to hers a moment, and 
fell away writhing with pathetic cries, when they 
received nothing but kisses. 

The wretched tramp—for she seémed little 
better than that—sunk down upon a fragment of 
rock that lay embedded close by the road, and 
made an effort to hush the child. She knew 
well that it was moaning for food, but strove to 
cheat herself into © belief that something in its 
dress caused its writhing and its sobs. Hushing 
it with a tenderness that was infinitely touch- 
ing in a creature so forsaken of all comfort, 
she flung open the scarlet mantle and exposed 
garments that had once been rich, and covered 
with delicate embroidery, but. were now so soiled 





taken them for the cast-off clothes which some 
opulent persons had bestowed on the pretty waif, 
rather than throw them away, but which gave 
to its present forlorn condition a sort of pathetic 
interest. 

‘There, there, my white dove! Don’t cry! 
Don’t cry! It makes my heart sore. I would 
give you its best blood to drink, if that would 
feed you: Let me see; there may be a drop 
left.”’ 

Here the woman took a small stone bottle from 
her pocket, and shook it, listening eagerly if the 
motion gave back no sound; then she desperately 
held it to ‘the infant’s working mouth; but, ia 
its disappointment, the poor little thing only 
gave forth fresh cries, and writhed in the wo- 
man’s lap. 

“Not a drop! Not a single drop! Oh, my 
soul, my pretty white soul! What shall I do? 
What shall I do?” 

The child had wearied itself with crying now, 
and only uttered faint moans, while tears ran 
down from its closed eyelids, wetting its pale 
face, as withered floWer's are sometimes drenched 
with the rain which comes too late for a new 
life. The woman kissed these tears away with 
her trembling lips, for, with this babe in her lap, 
she was “pure womanly,’’ and new-born ten- 
derness, like all other feelings, burned into a 
passion with her. 

“ Hush, darling, hush! Don’t you feel how 
each moan goes through me?” she pleaded, as if 
the child could indeed csmprehend her anguish. 
‘“‘Ah, that is better! I can sob, too, only it 
kills me.”’ 

There was stillness for a moment, and through 
it came a faint sound of distant waters. She 
started up, gathered the child to her bosom, and 
followed the sound. It was only a spring gush- 
ing out from under a rock half-buried in ferns, 
which lay within the shadow of a clump of trees 
on the other side of the hedge that sheltered her. 
Forcing her way throngh an opening in the 
hedge, she found herself in a meadow, through 
which she could mark the track of a rivulet 


and torn that a close observer might have mis-{ by the cowslips and blue violets that wound 
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through the grass, leaving blossoms wherever it 
went. 

In mortal haste, for the stillness of the child 
frightened her worse than its cries, she sat.down 
by the spring, and undressed it with eager, trem- 
bling hands. Gathering the water up in her 
hollow palm, she bathed the little creature with 
a touch of velvet, rubbed his limbs, and laughed, 
with a mingling of hysterical tears, as a faint 
rosy glow followed her hands. Dangerous as the 
cold bath might have been, it certainly revived 
the child, who stretched out his slender limbs, 
and lifted his tiny arms toward his head, with a 
healthy movement that brought a storm of kisses 
on his face, his shoulders, and his little feet, 
that had got back some of their natural rosi- 


ness. 

«The dear little feet! They shall be warm— 
they shall be warm !” she cried, gathering them 
between her hands, and feeling as if the whole 
warmth of her own being were given them 
through her kisses. ‘‘ Ah, if he could only drink 
my breath, I would give him the last gasp. 
Crying again! Shaking with the cold! Qh, 
what a monster I am !’’ 

In eager haste, she hurried on the garments 
that lay by her side, found one tiny sock want- 
ing, and, after searching for it in vain, warmed 
the pretty foot afresh with her kisses, and folded 
the child first in her scarlet cloak, and again in 
her own tattered shawl. Still the little creature 
cried out with the renewed strength of hunger; 
and folding him close to her heart, she arose to 
her feet, desperate. A house was in sight, but 
she dared rot beg, or show herself with the 
child; for, since she had left London, no fox 
had ever doubled on its pursuers with more timid 
cunning than she had used. A terror of being 
hunted down possessed her, or long before she 
would have found some means of obtaining food 
for the child. Her own famished state passed 
for nothing. 

She might have been tempted toward the house, 
for the cries of that little one, hugged so closely 
to her bosom, were conquering all fear, when, at. 
a little distance, she saw a cow wading, knee- 
deep, through the grass, into which she had 
broken, as the wanderer herself had done. 

A cry of wild joy broke from the woman. 
Away she went, dragging her garments through 
the grass, and calling out, with a deep, cooing 
sound, to the animal, which seemed almost as 
wild as herself; but, wen by the magnetism of a 
desperate will, stopped, and watched her coming 
with its great, earnest eyes. 

Martha glided through the grass, noiselessly 
as the brook that murmured near by, still charm- 





ing the animal with her voice, and holding her 
still with the power of her eyes. 

**So, ho! so ho! my bonny beast !’’ she mur- 
mared, smoothing the creature's flank with her 
hand, while she laid the child softly down in 
the grass. ‘Stand ‘still only a minute—just a 
minute. So, so!” 

Down upon her knees she dropped, and taking 
the stone botile from her pocket, held it steadily 
while she poured a stream of warm milk through 
the open neck, till it frothed over and deluged 
her hand. Then she patted the cow’s sleek neck 
gratefully, and, sitting down in the grass, fed 
the child, trembling, crying, and laughing, as the 
foaming milk flowed into its eager mouth, while 
the cow slowly wandered a yard or two away, 
cropped the great blue violets that throve thickly 
along the brook, and surveyed the scene, while 
she turned them again and again in her mouth, 
with calm tranquillity, as if she knew what good 
her milk had done, and found quiet pleasure 
in it. 

Not till the child fell asleep in Martha’s arms, 
with drops of warm milk trembling on its lips, 
did that wild creature think of her own keen 
hunger.’ Then it came upon her with a great 
pang, and, laying the child down, she went to 
the brook in’ her own behalf, made a cup of her 
palm, and drank greedily, while the kindly ani- 
mal reached forth her neck for the grass and 
flowers on either side, and stood quietly until 
the famished woman had fed herself and filled 
her bottle afresh; then she waded across the 
brook, and went to the other side of the meadow, 
rippling the grass far behind her. 

Thus refreshed, the woman took up her secret 
burden, and turned into the nearest lane, always 
keeping her face away from London, and wan- 
dering within the sound of a railroad whistle, 
which served her as a guide. 

One night she came, worn and covered with 
the dust of many a road that she had wandered 
through, in sight of her father’s house, driven 
there by her own fearful destitution, and, far 
more strangely, by the sufferings of the child, 
which had, through all the wild evil of a distort- 
ed nature, become a second soul to her. Bold 
and reckless as she was, the fear that it might 
be taken from her made the poor creature timid 
asahare. Thus she crept up to her father’s dwell- 
ing, and peered through the window suspiciously. 

Her faiher was there, and with him the man 
whom she most dreaded, Swark. The two men 
were talking with great earnestness. Hart sat 
with his head bowed, and his clasped hands drop- 
ping down between his shaking knees, but listen- 
ing intently. 
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Martha drew close to the window, which was 
partly open, and gazed fiercely at the two men, 
through the vine-leaves. Gazed and listened. 

“Seen her? Art sure of that? In London? 
But how came it about? What can she'be doing 
there? A child with her? Nay,’ nay, lai, that 
can never be. My lass was demented, maybe, 
at times, but she had no child. A fair, honest 
lass was my daughter Martha.” 

“That child was the little heir of Norston’s 
Rest,’’ said Swark, impulsively. 

The old man drew back, and looked keenly 
into the face bending close to his. 

“« Man, are ye stark mad ?”’ 

“T saw her. I saw the child with my own 
eyes.” 

“But how came it? How came the heir of 
Norston’s Rest with my daughter in London? 
Tell me that, young man ?”’ 

“T will. Tt was she who took the little thing 
from its mother.” 

«© No, no.” 

“There isn’t a doubt, old man.” 

“My dauyhter, Martha, kidnap a child? I'll 
never believe it.’’ 

‘‘Not in her right mind. The wild fit might 
a been over her.”’ 

“ Ah!” 

*«Which the people over yonder would con- 
sider, if the law is hard.” 

“The law! Who talks of taking the law on 
my lass ?”’ 

A keen look of anxiety came into the old man’s 
face, and his usually meek voice was quick and 
harsh, as he listened keenly for a reply. 

*“*No one. The people over yonder will not 
harm her. They ask nothing but the child. It 
was to say this I come to you. Sooner or later 
the poor thing will come home again; let us 
know when, and instead of the law, you shall be 
put beyond the need of work from that day out, 
you and your daughter.” 

The old man‘ did not seem to listen. His head 
bent low again, his limbs seemed drawn together 
by slow spasms of distress. 

#* You may believe every word I say, old man,” 
continued Swark, eagerly. ‘Fhe Duke of St. 
Ormand told me'to promise this, er anything you 
might want, in his own name. You can trust 
him.” 

“Trust who?’ questioned the old‘ man, who 
had been listening to his own fears, rather than 
Swark’s promises. : 

“The Duke, who is ready to give thousands of 
pounds for a sight of that baby.” 

‘‘ Thousands of pounds! ‘Hout, lad, dost think 





if Martha has taken the baby-heir, I would give 
it up, though she was ‘sent to prison the same 
hour.” , 

‘And you will? If she comes home, I can 
depend on tliat ?”’ 

“Ay, though I dropped dead bringing it home.” 

Swark grasped the old man’s unwilling hand, 
which lay in his own like ice. 

The half-famished creature at the window saw 
no more, but turned and fled from the house, 
and away into the darkness, forgetting that she 
was hungry, or that the child on her bosom set 
up fresh moans as her unequal movements jarred 
it from a dreary sleep. 

On she went, crossing fields, leaping over stiles, 
and, even in the darkness, pursuing a scarcely 
defined path which led toward Norston's Rest. 
Sometimes she would pause in her reeling flight, 
and talk in a breathless, hoarse way to the child, 
evidently thinking to pacify its feeble complaints. 

“There, there! Wait a little, only a little, and 
I will give you back to him, my pretty one. They 
are never hungry down there; but the waters 
will sing to us, and rock us to sleep forevermore. 
I have robbed him, and he wants his soul back. 
No wonder it moans so. They want to tear it 
away from me, father and all—to buy it, keep it 
for themselves; Dut we know where to hide 
away from them. He is waiting—he is waiting. 
They won’t let us stay #bove-ground: There! 
there! Hush, now! I am taking you back to his 
bosom. You will whisper to him how much we 
have suffered, how hungry we have been, how 
the rain came down upon us in the night. “But 
through it all I kept you close, close to my heart. 
Tell him that the poor old man, my father, meant 
to give us up, but IT saved you. Perliaps, oh, 
little one, if you tell ‘him all this, he may love 
me again, down there, down there, you know, 
when I give him back hi¢ soul, made white as 
snow—white as snow.” 

With such wi!d, broken murmurs she hushed 
the child, when it struggled or cried, always 
plunging and reeling forward, sometimes looking 
behind her warily, but never pausing for rest a 
single moment. 

At last she came in sight of Norston Park, 
and was staggering along the wall, searching 
blindly for an opening, when the noise of hoofs 
made her leap from the ground, and dash wildly 
against a gate, hidden with ivy, that led to the 
wilderness. It shook'under her violent assault, 
but refused to open. Then, with a gleam of 
remembrance, she searched for a key in her 
bosom, and was fiercely turning it in the lock, 
when'a horseman rode by, aid saw her wild, 
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fell as she looked over her shoulder, The next 
instant the face wes gone, and Swark saw no- 
thing, heard nothing, but a faint rustle of ivy, 
ag it settled back to its place. |; ; F 

For some moments the young man sat, like a 
marble creature, on his horse,  ;Then. he sprang 
off, and searched the wall with his, hands, but a 
black cloud had swept over the moon, and: he 
failed to discover anything but the solid wall. 

_, “ Still it was her face. Somehow she had 
gone through or ever the wall. We have driven 
her to cover, But then——” 
, Swark leaped, on, his,-horse, and rode like a 
madman up to the lodge, and away.to Norston’s 
Rest. 

CHAPTER XXX., 

Tue gloom of bitter disappointment rested upon 
the inmates of that. grand old mansion. St. Or- 
mand had returned to jit baffled and unsuccess- 
ful, During ten days, he had given all his en- 
ergies and resources of wealth; and influence 
toward the discovery of Walton Hurst’s son; 
but the wild energy and craft. of a hulf-crazed 
woman had bafiled the best detectives, and thrown 
every one but Swark off her track, Haviug 
failed to discover any traces of the woman.in 
London, after her sudden flight from the,den of 
Mother Carter, he shrewdly turned his atten- 
tion te the country. jAs a last.resource, he-had 
kept watch over Hart’s dwelling, and after that 
but half-satisfactory interview with the old man, 
wasgoing back to the gardener's cottage, thorough- 
ly, disheartened, when a glimpse of that wierd 
face aroused all his energies again, 

The old baronet, with his guests, who, in their 
kindness and sympathy, seemeda portion of' his 
own household, had. gathered in the drawing- 
room after dinner, too sad for anything but vague 
snatches of conversation. Even the cheerful old 
Duchess had lost her spirits, and sat in silence, 
gazing across the table on which a game of ;chess 
had been abandoned, half-played out, with a 
world of sweet, womanly sympathy in her still 
bright eyes, There was something touching in 
the relations of these two, which made their in- 
tercourse like the close of a great heart-pain ; 
and it is doubtful if the wild, warm love, born 
half a century before, had ever been so unself- 
ish, or so rich in tenderness as it was now, when 
years had swept all the dross out of their,pure 
gold, making friendship more beautiful than love 
had ever been, 

** Shall I give you some music?’’ she said, in 
her sweet, old voice. softly playing, with her 
queen, which stood inactive among the pawns, 
with the chance of a checkmate in the next move. 





The baronet looked. at her gratefully, and tried 
to. smile, 

‘* Not. just; now,’’ he said, ‘it might disturb 

Ruth. She seems at rest. now, poor. child,”’ 
. Ruth heard nothing. The heart in her bosom 
seemed to have lost all power of deep feeling, 
and. to. have dulled her senses, She sat in an 
easy-chair, nearby, gazing, with a fixed look, on 
the wax-lights that cast a a pleasant radiance on 
the table, but neither saw the chess-men, nor the 
persons who sat near it, The tortured soul of 
that poor mother seemed to have wandered off, 
to mourn over the invisible grave of her child. 

At the other end of the room, in the rich 
shadows of pictures and silken drapery, Lady 
Rose and the young Duke were sitting. There 
had been some attempt at work with the lady, 
earlier.in the evening, but she had wearied of it, 
and drew back from the light with a dusky heap 
of embroidery in her lap, silent, like the rest, 
and miserably unhappy. 

“Will you not speak to me,” said the young 
Duke, in a grave, troubled voice. ‘Is the loss 
of ‘this, poor child to make my life barren, like 
the rest? Did my greatest hope in. life depend 
entirely upon its restoration ?”’ 

‘It is a great misfortune,” said the Lady 
Rose, gently. ‘It seems almost cruel for any 
of us to talk.of ourselves while this state of sus- 
pense lasts. If the woman could only be found?” 

‘If my own unhappiness could aid in finding 
her, I could endure it,’’ answered St. Ormand. 

Lady Rose hesitated. an instant, then leaned 
gently toward him.,, A rich, warm eolor glowed 
on her cheek; her eyes took a velvety softness. 

«If unhappiness could aid my poor cousin, 
she would be out of her pain now; but it can- 
not,”’ she said. 

“You feel this? You admit it?” 

**T admit that a price put on services like 
yours would be degrading,” she said. ‘+ Least 
of all that which has no price. Forgive me.”’ 

‘Forgive you? As if adoration like mine can 
have anything in common with forgiveness. Tell 
me! oh, tell me, Lady Rose, that I do not mis- 
read your words! Say, once for all, that I have 
not leved you so long in vain ?’’ 

Lady ‘Rose stole her hand from its rest on her 
embroidery, and it dropped softly into his clasp. 

** You love me! You do love me!’’ 


‘* Yes, I love you,”’ 

“« Dearly, thoroughly, as I do you?” 

The passion of his words brought a flush of 
scarlet up to,that beautiful face; a smile bright 
as sunshine on the burning leaves, of a carna- 
tion stirred that sweet mouth, 

‘**T cannot tell—I cannot say. Only this, my 
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heart is full of something sweeter and ya 
than I ever felt before, or ever can feel again.” 

** Ah, my beautifal beloved! This is what I 
ask for, but can never, never deserve! Tell me 
again that you love me.”’ 

“« Again and again, I do love you.” 

The shadows from the crimson draperies were 
deep; the wax candles burned’ dimly afar off. 
They were in a sort of rosy solitude, that seemed 
like heaven. For a brief time all the sorrow, 
that lay so near, was forgotten. He lifted her 
hand to his lips, then, as a bird flies from lilies 
to roses, he drew her soffly toward him, and 
pressed his lips to hers with a ‘delightful dread 
of being seen, which gave exqusite romance to 
the first kiss. 

“Now,” he said, drawing a deep breath, “I 
cannot rest till others are as happy as myself.” 

Lady Rose cast a pitiful glance at Ruth, who 
had not stirred in her chair, or turned her eyes 
from the wax-lights. 

“Ah, if she could only be brought out of this 
terrible apathy of grief,” she whispered. ‘What 
can ‘we do 7” 

The word, which united those two so naturally, 
went at once to St. Ormand’s heart. It wis like 
a marriage vow to him. 

‘*What happy human beings can do for an- 
other, we will try for her. There must come a 
time when this suspense will be removed.” 

“Or my poor cousin will die,” was the pathetic 
answer. 

“No, no! We shall have news! This cannot 
last. Let us forget it just a little while. Why 
look into the darkness, when there is so much 
light all around us ?”” 

Notwithstanding the general gloom, the face of 
this young man was radiant, and his heart full 
of hope, unreasoning hope, fer nothing could be 
more depressing than the circumstances that sur- 
rounded the family. In the first glow of his 
beautiful love-dream, he failed to realize that 
any human being could remain unhappy in a 
world that had all at once become so glorious to 
himself. Lady Rose, too, shared this ecstasy of 
spirit in a quieter way, feeling, all the time, as if 
the joy she experienced were a cruel wrong to 
the poor young widow who sat so near, wrapped 
in the desolation of her own misery. Still she 
could not check the sweet overflow of her own 
great joy; and out from that shadowy recess came 
the soft murmurs of those t wo voices, that sounded 
strangely at variance with the stillness and gloom 
reigning in all the rest of that noble apartment. 
‘Ruth heard these gentle sounds, and cast sad, 
reproachful glances that way. The Duchess heard 
them, with thrills of nervous dread that they 





might wound the grand old man, whose hands 
had dropped away from the chess-table with 
such helpless despondency. At another time she 
would have read those signs aright; but now they 
grew irksome to her, and she strove to draw the 
baronet’s attention away by one of those gentle, 
womanly wiles, of which she was perfect mis- 
tress, 

“TI have a feeling—strange, isn’t it, Noel? 
But I really have a feeling that we are about to 
heat good news; and I always trust such pre- 
sentiments. They are, at least, pleasant to fall 
back upon when reason forsakes us.” 

“If you could impart such feelings to her,” 
said Sir Noel, glancing at Ruth, who lay supinely 
back in her chair, with both hands folded in her 
lap, and great tears sweHing under her closed 
eyelids, brought there by the happy murmurs 
that seemed a cruel mockery of her anguish. 
“If you could do that, we might have some 
chance of saving her. But since we have re- 
ceived this vague report, that our little one is 
alive, she seems driven to despair.” 

“I know! I know she neither eats nor sleeps, 
but is constantly muttering reproaches on herself 
if she speaks at all, holding it a sin that she ever 
became your son’s wife.” 

“Poor child! Poor child! It was not her 
fault. How could she resist a temptation so 
great, loving him as she did? Oh, if nothing 
worse than that had followed, we might be a 
happy family ; but now all is gone!” 

«Not all,”’ said the Duchess, in a tone of gen- 
tle reproach. ‘‘ You must not say that.’’ 

**No, dear lady; while you are near, I could 
not say ittruly. This poor house might have some 
brightness still if you would never leave it.”’ 

A faint, soft color came into that delicate cheek, 
and, spite of herself, the old lady felt her eyelids 
droop. A girl of sixteen might have felt sweet- 
ness in the thrill of a sensation like that which 
weighed them down. Toa woman past her three- 
score years and ten, they brought a pang of ex- 
quisite shame. Had she, indeed, loved this man 
all the days of her brilliant life? . Was she abso- 
lutely in “her second childhood, to feel these 
chance words se much ? 

She lifted her eyes at last, and saw the sad, 
beseeching look of the.old man fixed upon her. 
Who else could understand his misery as she did? 

‘*T shall not leave Norston’s Rest, Noel, while 
this great calamity is upow you. Where else 
could an old woman make. herself so useful ?”’ 

Her voice trembled. She reached forth her 
little, withered hand, which he clasped as if the 
very touch gave him strength, 


“Thank you! Thank you! But if the good 
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God, should lift this cloud from my roof, another, 
almost as dark, would come when you left it.”’ 

The Duchess strove to put this speech grace- 
fully, aside, as she had done many more, signifi- 
cant in their meaning from others, in her time; 
but, instead, of soft laughter, tears came to her 
eyes, and her hand trembled, in his clasp, 

“Ah!’? she said. “Life is over with us! 
Why should, we; talk of it?” . 

.“*If you,and, I had married years.and years 
ago, should we haye tired of each other now ?’’ 
agked the baronet, gently. .. 

“No, no! That:would have been impossible, 
Noel, 

“ Would not love have grown into a holy 
friendship, more lasting than passion, more beau- 
tiful. than youth ever knows?” 

“Tt might! It would !’’ 

“1 have sometimes thought,” continued the 
old man, brightening under the theme, ‘that the 
attachment of two persons, who have loved each 
other for life, however brokenly, is the one thing 
that keeps green with us to-the last. You and 
I loved each other dearly, in the old times,”” 

“Dearly! Oh, how dearly!” 

A faint sob followed these words, and the old 
Duchess covered her eyes with one trembling 
hand. 

“And in. all the time since, now and then, that 
love has been a buried treasure in one heart, at 
least, which no human power has ever touched.”’ 

The old lady dropped her hand, and looked at 
him through her tears. 

“ All these years, Noel ?” 

‘And now, dear lady, the tender friendship, 
the mental sympathy, which would have been 
mine had no bar been placed against our union, 
is all that time and affliction has left to my old 
age. Will there ever come & period when you 
can take that from me?” 

“Not while you need me.” 

“T shall always need you, Hortense.” 

She had not heard that name in many a year. 
It had been lost in the grandeur of her titles, and 
come upon her now like the ghost of her youth. 

“Hortense! aor arc cal she murmured. ‘ Yes, 
that was my name.’ 

“When I leved you with a boy’s passion,” said 
fire old man. 

«Yes, yes. You did love me then.” 

* And now, Hortense.’’ 

‘‘ Hush!” said the Duchess, listening to the 
low, happy voices that came from the shadowy 
end of the room. “That is love.”’ 

The baronet listened, and, spite of his great 
sorrow, a smile flitted across his lips. 

“I hear,’ he said. “* But in time these lovers 





wlll stand.as.we do now, tender and faithful 
friends. It is thus that passion becomes august.’’ 

‘*Oh, how, happy they are!’’ nfurmured the 
old lady, sighing, half in, pleasure, half in pain. 

««We need not envy them, Hortense.’’ 

“Envy! -Oh, how could we?’’ 

‘¢ What. is that?’ cried Ruth, starting to her 
feet. ‘¢I hear a,horse coming !”’ 

She had heard nothing of, this. conversation, 
but, wrapped in gloom, had been listening, with 
her heart, for news to come. 

Her excitement, startled the others. The Duke 
and Lady ;Rose came out of their heaven and 
listened with the rest. It was no unusual thing 
for. messengers and friends to ride back and forth 
through the grand avenue, but the sound of these 
swift hoofs seemed to bring tidings that held them 
all in expectation, 

The horse stopped a moment; before the grand 
entrance, then moved away, 

«It is only a groom going round to the stable,” 
said Sir Noel, in a voice of keen disappointment. 

Roth sank to » chair, wringing her hands, and 
moaning. Lady Rose put away her happiness, 
and ,.kneeling down by the poor young mother, 
strove to comfort, her, 

Directly, a servant came in, very quietly, and 
said that the Duke’s secretary wished to speak 
with him a moment. This was so quietly done, 
that no person in the room thought of connect- 
ing the message with the horse that had just 
galloped by the door. 

Instead of his secretary, St. Ormand found 
Swark standing in the great hall. He seemed 
unusually excited, Great drops of perspiration 
stood on his forehead, and his clothes were co- 
vered with dust. 

“My lord! Your grace! She is here! I 
saw—that is, I am sure I saw her by the Park 
wall! The woman, I mean. But she is sly as a 
fox, and runs like one. So, we may not catch 
her after all. Say nothing, your highness. Keep 
dark! No dogs must bay on her track, or she'll 
double on us !”’ 

The Duke was on the alert, and gathered the 
lad’s meaning in an instant. 

“You have seen the woman again? Is that it?” 

“Seen her not fifteen minutes, ago, my lord, 
creeping along the Park wall, close by the wil- 
derness, She got over, or went through, can’t 
tell which, aiming for the black tarn !’’ 

‘Great heavens!” 

‘I say so, too. We've driv her into a corner, 
a dark, awful corner! . Let her hear one yelp of 
the hounds, and she’s gone. Never feared no- 
thing in her life!” 

‘I see, I see! 


Is the child with her ?”’ 
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“Don'tknow. The moon just dipped out of a 
cloud, and back again, Saw her face; nothing 
but that. But she'll hang onto the little one to 
the last. That's in the natur’ of wimmen. The 
thing is to circumvenerate her. Nothing else 
will do. I’ve got a dark lantern from the stable. 
Mr. Fletcher is ready, and waiting. Two of us 
would be enough; more might make a noise. I 
just come to let your highness know, and to take 
orders, if there’s any to give.” 

I will go with you,’’ said the Duke, snatch- 
ing a hat from the nearest table. ‘‘ Go out quietly. 
I will follow.” 

Swark lifted his hat, to wipe the moisture from 
his forehead ; pulled it low down again, and dis- 
appeared. , 

The Duke waited a minute, then opened the 
door, and hurried down the terrace, treading 
cautiously, that no one might hear him, 

Ruth, who had been fearfully excited, left her 
seat, and was pacing up and down the lung room. 
As she came opposite a window opening on the 
terrace, the figure of a man gliding down the 
steps held her motionless. 

‘Something has happened. Something is going 
on,” she said, turning almost fiercely to Lady 
Rose. 

‘*No, no! You are dreaming, Ruth. Nothing 
has happened, To-morrow we may have news, 
but not to-night. See how late it is!” 

Ruth turned her eyes on the malachite clock, 
which was that instant chiming out the hour 
with musical sweetness, as if no heart ached to 
the sound. 

‘But I feel—I know——”’ 

‘Hush, darling, hush! This excitement will 
kill you. Go up to your room, and do calm 
yourself.’’ 

‘‘Can a mother calm herself when her child is 
in the hands of a fiend? You ask strange things 
of me, Lady Rose!” cried the wretched young 
mother, wrenching her hands from the lady’s 
clasp. ‘‘ But how should you know?’ 

With these wild words on her lips, Ruth flew 
ou: of the room. 

‘Do not be frightened. I will follow,’’ said 
Lady Rose, pale witu apprehension. ‘She is 
going into the Park. I will not lose sight of 
her.” 

Out into the night that young widow found her 
way. Lady Rose gathered up some wraps as she 
passed through the, hall, and followed her across 
the garden, and through the wildest part of the 
grounds. The grass was heavy with dew, and the 
moon came out in faint gleams, leaving them half 
the time in darkness. But Ruth scarcely heeded 
that, or cared to keep any path, but rushed 





through the undergrowth bordering the wilder- 
ness, blindly, until she lost breath, and was com- 
pelled to stop. 

Lady Rose had followed the poor creature's 
bewildering course, and at last came up to her, 
where she stood, with head uncovered, and her 
feet buried in damp ferns, panting for breath 
and trembling with cold. 

The lady threw a mantle over that bare head, 

and held it around the slender form with her 
arm, 
**Come with me, Ruth. There is nothing for 
you to find here,’’ she pleaded, with caressing 
gentleness. ‘Some wild hope has seized upon 
you, that frightens me.” 

It is my child I am searching for! 
should you know ?” 

Ruth turned upon her friend as she spoke, 
and wrenched herself away from the kindly arms 
holding her back. : 

‘« But it is not here, Ruth. Ever so many per- 
sons are searching for it. If they fail, what can 
we do? Come back, dear. We will watch to- 
gether till the morning.. Perhaps news may come 
then. Only go home with me now. 

Rose,” said the poor woman, turning her 
great black eyes on the lady's face, ‘‘ something 
is happening. My child was never in such dan- 
ger, and I, its mother, can do nothing.” 


How 


‘*Not at this late hour. Come home. We 
must have patience. (ome, dear.’’ 
**T can hear nothing. I see noone. I can- 


not even find my way down yonder,”’ answered 
Ruth, looking around in the darkness, and speak- 
ing despairingly. ‘Yes, Rose, I will go home 
and die there. It is all I can do.” 

She was shivering with cold, and helpless as a 
child. 

“I thought,” she said, turning toward the 
house, ‘‘I thought that news had come, and it 
drove me wildjsuppose; but no news ever 
comes. I wait ait, that is all. Ah, yes, I 
will go with you ! hat else can I do?’ 

She walked on a little distance, then stopped, 
suddenly. 

“Not till I have been down to the black 
tarn! I must gothere, Nothing can keep me 
from that. Go with me, for I cannot find the 
way. Will you go with me, Rose?” 

“If you will go, I must,’ was the patient an- 
swer. ‘ But, oh, Ruth, it is such a weird, dreary 
place 4” 

‘I know it is a fearful place. Still I am want- 
ed there.”’ 

** But it is so late—so dark,” pleaded the lady. 

“That is why we must go: Come! Come!” 

Rose allowed the half-distracted creature to- 
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have her way, and turned down a path that led 
to the wilderness. 

Meantime St. Ormand had followed Swark to 
the gardener’s cottage, where he was joined by 
the artist, and all three went silently toward the 
black tarn, for there Swark felt sure of finding 
the woman they. sought. 

It was a dangerous movement this little group 
of men were making, for there the woman had 
fled, in wild desperation, with the heir of Nors- 
ton’s Rest. in her arms. Hungry, foot-sore, and 
fierce as a hunted animal, she turned to this 
weird spot, which had an awful fascination to 
her distorted mind. 

‘‘He is lonesome,” she thought, sometimes 
muttered. ‘‘ He wants his soul back, The deep 
is so very black without that. If I bring it, he 
will love me again, and forget her. Why not? 
I stole it away from her as she ’ticed him from 
me. Made her heart ache, as she hurt mine. 
Let her moan, let her cry! It will take years 
and years todo as much of that as dragged me 
down to this. I thought my poor heart was all 
gone, and trampled out, till I found her, with his 
soul, hiding it away from me. But I found it, 
under all her henps of silk and lace. I found it; 
and here it is, close to my heart. No one shall 


touch it. No one take it from me a single minute. 


If I lose it, he is lost. I could not find him in 
the great deep.’’ 

With these wild, disjointed thoughts, sweeping 
back and forth through her crazed brain, Martha 
Hart made her weary way from the hidden gate, 
and buried herself deep in the wilderness. Some- 
times she would stop to listen, seized with dread 
that enemies might be on her track. Then, as- 
sured by the stillness, she would hurry forward, 
swaying the chi!d to and fro in her arms, if it 
murmured, or broke into cries, for that terrified 
her above all things; for it seemed to her the 
complaining soul of her ale and that he 
would bring her to a cruel t for every pang 
inflicted upon it. 

At last she reached the old Lake-House, and 
crept into its weird shelter with a feeling of 
eafety ; for there she fancied that Richard Storms, 
the man who had perished while doing murder 
upon her, was in some mysterious way close by, 
to save her and the little creature she carried in 
her arms. 

But, even in her crazed stato, the girl had a 
fear of death. She had once been down in those 
inky waters, and the terror of those awful mo- 
ments clung to her yet. She even began to rea- 
son in her wild, visionary way. What if he 
should not be waiting for her down there? Might 





white with her kisses, and strangle her under 
the water? He had threatened such things many 
a time, and tried it once; but that was because 
he had loved the other woman, Walton Hurst’s 
wife, who was breaking her heart in the great 
house back yonder. 

Now she would wait awhile in the Lake-House, 
and sleep, perhaps; there had been so little 
chance for sleep since she set forth on her tramp 
from London. Ina-corner of the Lake-House 
the wretched woman cowered down, worn out 
by these wild thoughte'that haunted her perpetu- 
ally, and so broken with travel, that the sodden 
dampness of the place seemed like heaven to her. 

She groveled down on the floor, huddled all 
her loose garments around the child, and, like a 
wild animal in its lair, fell into a feverish slum- 
ber, hushed by the slow lapping of the water, 
but absolutely listening in her sleep, for 80 watch- 
ful had she become in her wanderings that her 
fears were ever on the alert. 

Once or twice the child cried, and this always 
aroused her into singular bursts of tenderness, 
that might have touched the heart ofa savage, 
there was so much of simple pathos in her words 
and caresses. 

Thus the poor creature might, perhaps, have 
remained all night, dozing drearily in that old 
building, like some worn-out animal in hiding ; 
but a faint noise, as if some one were moving 
cautiously through the tall marsh-grasses, caused 
her to lift her head, and even in that dark corner 
the glitter of her eyes might have been seen turn- 
ing to fire, as the noise drew nearer. Freeing 
her limbs slowly from their entanglement in 
those wretched garments, she leaned forward, 
resting her weight on one hand, which clutched 
some inequality in the floor, but clasping the 
child close with her other arm. 

The child gave a faint ory. 

**Hush! oh, hush! They are upon us! They 
will drive us down!” 

Nearer and nearer came the sound. The wo- 
man crept forward a few inches on her hand and 
knees, and peered through the open door. A 
sudden flash of light, instantly covered, gave her 
the figures of three men moving cautiously toward 
the tarn. 

Up from .the floor she sprang—a moment's 
breathless pause. Then a mad leap into the 
broken baleony, and, lifting the babe high above 
her head with both hands, she plunged into the 
tern, sending back an awful ery from the waters 
as they closed over her 

The lantern dropped from Swark's hand, and 


‘its hidden fire blazed up vividly through the 


he: not; take his soul, which she had made so } grass, ‘revealing St. Ormand, as he plunged 
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toward the lake, flinging his garments off as he 
ran. 

The moon was clouded ; the waters black as 
ink. The fitful glimmer of the fallen lantern 
turned the grass lurid just around it, but went 
no further. Nothing but the noise of that mad 
plunge into unfathomed depths broke the awful 
stillness that had followed Martha Hart’s last 
cry. 

Then came an eternity of blank silence. The 
two men on the shore looked wildly into the 
darkness, and saw only that. They listened ; 
the waters lapped unevenly against the old Lake- 
House, as if something had made them angry. 
That was all. 

All? No. Acry! A hoarse, choked sound, 
lost in the gurgle of lapsing waters, struggled 
that way ! 

Swark snatched up the lantern, and held it 
far out into the darkness. Fletcher flung him- 
self into the tarn, forgetting that he could not 
swim, and would have sunk there, but for the 
marsh-plants which he grasped in a desperate 
effort for the life he had been so ready to fling 
away. 

Another cry came from beyond the boat- 
house, toward which some dark object seemed 
drifting. It was answered from the shore by a 
shriek so wild and shrill, that Swark, who was 
rushing that way, turned, and held up his lan- 
tern, awe-struck, Well he might be! A face, 
white as marble, was before him; two mad eyes, 
almost fierce with agony, looked into his; a pair 
of white lips writhed, but could utter no sound. 

‘‘Don’t keep me! Don’t speak! I can’t an- 
swer! Let me go!’’ 

Swark flung those cold, clinging hands from 
his shoulder, and rushed forward. Ruth stag- 
gered back into the arms of Lady Rose, and lay 
there, paralyzed. Not a word was spoken be- 
tween those two, Scarcely a breath was drawn. 
Rose shook from head to foot. Ruth was still as 
death, 

Acry! A shout! The lantern swayed up and 
down, to and fro, revealing the skeleton beams 
of that old balcony, and a man clinging to it. 
Lady Rose saw the face, and sunk down under 
her friend, weak, and stunned as she was. 

Fictcher had struggled out from the tarn, and 
rushed by them, dropping water from his gar- 
ments, and trammeled by the grass. 

Another shout! ‘The lantern came swinging 
that way, casting its light on a face convulsed 
with joy, adown which tears were streaming. 

“It isthe baby! We have got the little fel- 
low. Don’t faint! Don’t die. But we've got 
him, and he’s alive.’’ 





“Hush!” said a voice—his voice. ‘Is the 
mother here? Oh, Lady Rose, tell her, gently, 
that her child is safe.’’ 

While St. Ormand was speaking, Ruth rose to 
her feet. A pair of cold hands were reached 
forth, and she sunk to the earth again, with the 
child held close in her arms; too happy for 
speech, too weak for kisses. 

Lady Rose, still pale and trembling, but with 
joy now, reached forth her hands to the Duke. 

«It is you—you, who saved him. Thank God! 
Thank God! This makes my happiness complete.” 

Quite unconscious of the act, she pressed her 
lips again and again to his hand. She swept the 
wet hair back from his face, crying, laughing, 
and uttering sweet thanks all the time. 

Swark, seeing this, took his lantern out of the 
way, and began to search diligently for the Duke’s 
cast-off coat and vest. 

“I knew it, 1 knew it,” he thought, picking up 
the coat here, the hat there, and the vest among 
the reeds, in the very edge of the water. ‘ Them 
two love each other beautifully. I needn’t be 
in a hurry, if he is a shiverin’ in his patent- 
leather boots. He'll never have sich another 
chance to find out what’s in that beautiful crea- 
tur’s heart as he’s got now. I say, Mr. Fletcher, 
there's no use in staying about, with the water 
a drippin’ down you, like a mill-dam. Just 
hurry home, and’ get some dry close on. Oh, you 
won’t go? Well, never mind. They must be 
ready to go by this time.” 

Swark was right. Ruth stood up, with the 
child’in her arms, a changed creature; pale still, 
and trembling in all her limbs, which shook now 
with thrills of exquisite joy, that illuminated 
her beautiful face, and gave out her thanks in 
looks rather than words; for they were, indeed, 
poverty-stricken by her intense gratitude. 

“Let me carry the child,” said the Duke. 
“My wet clothes will do him no harm.” 

“No, no! Icannot! Let him stay with me. 
I have wrapped him in my mantle, Rose has 
given hers, too. I will carry him home. You 
have a right, because you saved him ; but don’t 
ask me.” 

St. Ormand did not ask her again, but added 
his dry coat to the wraps already around the 
child, and gave himself up to the care of Lady 
Rose, while Swark went forward, lighting the 
way with his lantern. 

The Duchess and Sir Noel «were still seated in 
the drawing-room, waiting anxiously for the 
return of Lady Rose, who had more than once 
brought that distracted young mother back from 
her wild walks in the Park, when the restless- 
ness of intolerable anguish drove her from the 
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heuse. At such times the old baronet had shrunk 
from imposing the presence of servants upon 
her, and, late as it was, hesitated to summon 
help now. 

‘They are coming! I hear steps on the ter- 
race, and some one is lighting them home,’’ said 
the Duchess, looking up with a smile. 

Before Sir Noel could answer,, the drawing- 
room door was flung open, and Ruth, pale, but 
radiant, came into the room, fell upon her knees 
before the old man, and throwing back the gar- 
ments that eovered her child, laid it in his arms. 

‘Father! Father!” ; ‘ 

She could say no more. The sight of that 
pinched face, those great eyes sunken in shadows, 
the meagre little hand, struck the exultant words 
from her lips. Lifting her face, piteously to the 
old man, she faltered, 

‘Oh, I thought—I thought it was Walton’s 
child !’’ 

**And so it is,” cried Swark, who had been 
standing outside of the door. , **.No doubt abou 
that. I’ye been a tracing of him from first to last 
In course, he’s changed, What baby wouldn't? 
But undress him,,and you'll find some of his 
own things on. Just uncover his feet, and. see if 
there ain’t a sock like this, Try him with some- 
thing to eat, that’s all. Why, your. highness, in 
a week’s time he'll be rosier than. ever.”’ 

The Duchess had taken the babe in her lap, 
and was loosing its soiled garments carefully, 
while Ruth watched her in breathless expectation. 

“Tt is mine! Itismine! I did that with my 
own hand. Its face, its eyes! I know it fow! 
I know it now.!”’ 

Ruth took the child from the Duchess, carried 
it to the door, and came back again, thoughtful, 
even in her wild happiness, of the baronet. 

“ Kiss him, father. Just once, then let me go.” 

The old man pressed his lips on the child's 
forehead, and thanked God in his heart. Then 
Ruth hurried away, and, with her own hands, 
tore off eyery vestige of the squalid and wet gar- 
ments that her hunds had embroidered, rubbed 
the little limbs, kissed its neck, its shoulders, and 








the pretty feet that'she had so longed to warm in 
her hands again; and at last fell asleep with it 
hugged close to her happy, happy heart. 

Meantime, Rose had explained the dreadful 
scene atthe black tarn, and then, for the first 
time, some thought of Martha Hart was taken. 

“I do not know how it all happened,” she 
said. “How could we think of anything but 
the child ?” 

Just then ihe Duke came in, a little pale, but 
radiant. hess 

‘+How did it all come about, you ask?’’ he 
repeated. ‘Our friend Swark will give you 
all the particulars in the morning, for he has 
done it all; and it shall go hard if we do not 
make him the happiest fellow in England. All 
I know is this. He gave me a cautious hint that 
the woman was near. I followed it up, quietly 
enough, it seems; for you were not even friglit- 
ened. I suppose we made some noise, for she 
was in the Lake-House. It was all the work of a 
minute. She had plunged*into the tarn. I, just 
as madly, went after her, caught the little thing 
as it rose—I don’t think she ever did come to 
the surface—and got back to land the best way 
I could. This is my whole story. Some dry clethes, 
and a glass of wine, has ‘set me all right.” 

Sir Noel took the young man’s hand, and 
wrung it gratefully. 

“T have no power to thank you.” 

The Duchess drew his handsome face down to 
hers, and kissed his forehead, murmuring, 

‘*My dear boy! My dear boy !”’ 

Lady Rose came in now. She had stolen up 
to Ruth’s chamber, and finding her jealous of 
the kisses she lavished on the child, left them 
together. 

St. Ormand went to meet her, after a nioment 
of rather awkward hesitation, and took her hand 
in his. 

‘* There is one thing that T -omitted,’’ he said, 
while a happy flush’ rose to-his face, “and that 
is, to present to your grace, and, with permission, 
to Sir Noel, the future Duchess of St. Ormand.”’ 

THE END. 





LOVE. 





BY CHARLES B. 


PRATT. 





.As strong as death is Love. She knows no doubt. 
She never will, with flight of years, grow. cold; 
Now and forever, she will softly fold 

Our lives within her keeping. Al! about 

She hedges them with good, and every day 
Discloses some new blessing to our sight 
All unexpected; makes the shades of night, 


That sorrow brings to shut our joys away, 

Melt into morning; leads us safely through 
Most desert ways, and, though men us defame, 
Is not ashamed to call us sfill by name. 

4h! she ts never false; is ever true; 

And we are rich, who have not gold nor lands, 
Since by our side, in life and death, she stands, 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, first, this month, a walking-costume with the edge turned upon the right side, and 
of black merino, cashmere, or alpaca, suitable for ; four or five rows of stitehing by machine. These 
ad flounces are headed by a gathered puffing. The 
siles of the tunic are caught upto form festoons 
and folds, from under which start pointed pieces, 





® mourning costume, or equally so for those wear- 
a nies he is composed of skirt, tunic, and 
ue. e lower-skirt is finished by three } finished b i 
y buttons. The corsage has, in front, 
bins flounces, five inches deep, put on to lap, and | a deep, round basque; the back is continued to 
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form a very deep piece, extending nearly to the 
flounces of the under-skirt.. The sleeves are 
coat shape, with a cuff and frill beneath. The 
edge of the tunic and basque is finished with 


very elogant, made of cashmere, worn over black 
silk. As it is very long, an old silk skirt could 
be retrimmed at very little expense. A silk, 
trimmed with cashmere, looks very well. Eight 


several rows of stitching to match the flounces. } to ten yards of cashmere for the Polonaise, will 


For a complete costume, sixteen to eighteen yards ; 


of double-width material, and two dozen buttons, 
will be required. 

On the preceding page, we give another dress 
in black silk or cashmere, suitable for house or 


street. It has but a narrow flounce of six inches 
upon the under-skirt, headed by three rows of 
gathering, terminating in a frill at the top. The 
long ‘Princess Polonaise reaches almost to the 
bottom of the skirt, and is trimmed with guipure 
lace, or left perfectly plain, being faced with silk, 
fastened all the way down the front with bows 
of black velvet or silk. A square pocket, with 
the lower edge trimmed with lace, and also orna- 
ywented with a bow, is the only trimming on the 
Polonaise. Where it is draped at the back, a 
larger bow and ends is placed. Coat-sleeve, with 
cuff, on the back of which # smaller bow is placed. 
High, standing collar. This Polonaise would be 








be required, as it is so long. Very dark green, 
it is said, will be the fashionable color for this 
winter; and this would be very elegant in that 
color. 

Opposite, we give a pretty combination for a 
little girl of eight to ten years. The skirt and 
sacque are“of striped poplin, of two shades of 
brown. The over skirt and under-bodice, of plain 
poplin, of the lighter, shade of brown. The 
over-skirt is simply hemmed, and cut to form 
an apron, and gathered up in plaits at the 
back. A broad, brown ribbon sash is Worn 
with the dress. The under-bodice may be plaited 
to a yoke, or ashort, slashed basque. The collar, 
and revers, and cuffs of the sacque are of the 
plain material; pocket and buttons also. 





We give, here, the front and back of a frock 
for a little girl of three years. We give it se that 
the whole effect may be seen. The front is striped 
diagonally with. either braid or velvet, according 
to the material selected, which may be either 
pique, for washing, or alpaca; or serge may be 
used. The stripes terminate at each side with 
bands coming from the shoulder ; these are cord- 
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ed and ornamented with buttons. It may be 
made either high or low, if low, of course, add 
an under-bodice of white plaited jaconet, made 
like a shirt waist. 








We now give a bonnet, showing the new 
fashion, or rather the old one revived, of tying 





the strings under the chin, To many faces, this 
is more becoming than the present mode, though 
it does make other faces look older. 





We also give something new and pretty for 
collar and under-sleeve. Our design shows & 
collar with cravat, and under-sleeve of white 
linen, with bias borders of ingrain colored linen. 
These sets are very fashionable for mourning 





wear; and any lady can readily make them for 
herself. Navy-blue, dark-brown, or black, for 
mourning, either in French percale or linen, are 
the best colors for washing. 

We give next a design of the newest style for 
a dress pocket for dresses, tabliers, and Polo- 
naises, It is formed with a gathered frill, top 
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and bottom, with the 


pocket put on in a box-plait 
in the middle, and almost plain at the sides; a 
bow of ribbon crosses the top of the pocket just 
under the frill, and is stitched under the pocket 
at the sides, 














THE CENTENNIAL SLIPPER. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give, printed 
in colors, a very pretty design for a slipper, to 
be worked in Oriental embroidery. The pattern 
itself, however, is Indian. It is such a one as 
our grandmothers learned from the Red Man, and 
worked, @ century ago, and therefore, is very ap- 


propriately called ‘‘The Centennial Slipper.” 
No other magazine, in America, but ‘* Peterson” 
gives these expensive colored patterns. They are 
produced in the same way as what are ealled 
‘«Chromos,”’ and cost just as much. Yet ‘‘Peter- 
son’’ gives them constantly. 





THE HELENA CASAQUE MANTELET. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








We give, this month, as especially suitable for 
the senson, @ new winter wrap, called a 
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“ Hevena Casaqus Manreter,”’ which is stylish, 
and not particularly expensive. 











DIAGRAM FOR THE HELENA CASAQUE MANTELET. 
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D! 
No.1. Hatr or Fronr. 
No. 2. Hatr or Back. 


No. 8. Har or Sipe-nopy or Back. 
No. 4. Har or SLEEvE. 


The piece for the neck is three-cornered, like 
a shawl. 


Make of velvet, cloth, or drapét®. Trim with 
fringe or lace. 








VALANCE FOR WINDOW-SILL. 








BY MES. 
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fhe fashion of decorating window-ledges and 
window-sills is now becoming quite common, and 
the accompanying illustration shows a favorite 
design for the purpose. It may be carried out 
with either velvet and silk, or cloth and velvet. 
The sections may be enlarged to a considerable 





JANE WEAVER. 
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size, as our space precludes us giving the patch- 
work full working size. The ground-work is 
black, and the octagon stars are two shales of 
gray, two of brown, and two of red. The stars 
in the centre are put in with gold-colored filoselle. 
The fringe at the edge is black and gold-colored. 
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TRAVELING COMPANION. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 





The outside is of cru Java canvas. The lining 
is of blue flannel; the binding of blue sarcenet 
ribbon. A simple pattern in point Russo is 
worked at the edge of the ribbon. The ribbon is 
fastened down on the inside with herring-bone 
stitch. The strap for scissors, and the pocket 
for buttons or hooks, are of ribbon. The width 
of the companion is a little widor than two reels 











of cotton, and the round sides, which are placed 
in at the lower end (see design) are cut rather 
larger than the end of a reel. These are made, 
like the rest of the case, of Java canvas, lined 
and bound with the ribbon, and are also orna- 
mented to match the case. The strings, which 
are put on at the point, are long enough to wind 
round the case when closed. 
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EMBROIDERED MONOGRAMS, FOR HANDKEROHIBFS. 





BY MES. 


JANE WEAVER. 








These monograms are worked in satin and s thread. “Suitable for handkerchiefs, napkins, 








overcast stitch, with white and red, or blue * towels, ete. 


Vou. XLVILI.—30 
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‘“WORK-BAG OF TICKING. 








BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





This work-bag is made of ticking, and the 


. ’ 


4 






‘stripes are worked according to illustrations. 
The stars on the lighter stripe are put in with 





blue, and erimson purse silks, the darker 
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stripe with orange and green silks and beads. A 
tassel fringe of various colors encircles the bag. 





= EMBROIDERY FOR UNDER-LINEN. 
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TRIMMING, CROCHET AND CORD. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








The cord forming the centre of the design must 








Chechen eres: 


tunes 


‘The heading consists of two double under the 
cord, with five chain between. 

In the next row, one treble, one chain, pass 
over one. Repeat. 





“or eae 


For the other side— 


lst Row: Seven double under the cord, one . 


chain. Repeat. 

2nd Row: One treble over the twist of cord 
into the one chain, three chain, one double into 
the fourth of the seven double of last row, one 
picot of five chain, one single into the fourth, 
one chain. Repeat from the beginning of the 


{ row. 


8rd Row: One treble under the middle of three 
chain of last row, four chain, one single in the 
third, five chain, one single in the fourth, four 
chain, one single in the third, one chain. Repeat 
from beginning of row. 
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BY MES. JAN 


B WEAVER. 








When the design has been traced on tracing- } Both the outlines and the filling up of the flowers 
paper it is embroidered on fine Brussels net. | are embroidered with fing glacé thread. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CILIT-CHAT. 
“Pererson” For 1876! Great Improvement! !—We 
call attention to’ our Prospectus, fur the next year, to be } 
found on the last page of the cover, It is, now admitted, 
every where, that “ Peterson” is cheaper and beller than any 
other. Our enormous edition, surpassing that ofany monthly 
in the world, enablés us to distance all competitors. } 

Our fashion department, particularly, excels that of any 
cotemporary. The other monthlies give only colored wood- 
cuts, or lithographs, for their principal plate; we, on the 
contrary, give elegant colored steel engravings. These cost 
us $10,000 a year more than if we gave even colored litho- 
graphs. Our styles, moreover, are the very latest, and are 
received in advance from Paris. 

Great novelties will be introduced, next year. Among 
them will be a series of illustrated articles on Uve Great Centen- 
nial Exhibition, which will give us vivid an idea of it as 
pen and pencil will permit. This series of articles, alone, 
will be worth more than the subscription price. 

Our original stories, tales and novelets, have been acknow- 
ledged, for years, to excel those of any cotenporary. The best 
contributors of the country write for “ Peterson.” No other 
lady's book has such authors as Mrs. Ann §, Stephens, Frank 
Lee Benedict, Mrs, F, Burnett Hodgson, etc., otc. 

Remember that we pre-pay the postage! Formerly, sub- 
scribers had to pay it themselves, ht their own post-offices, 
at an additional expense of from twelve to twenty-five cents 
each, over and above the subscription price. Now that we 
pr~-pay the postage, “ Petersun” is cheaper than ever. 

Now ie the time to canvass for clubs! Anybody, with a 
little exertion, can get up a club, and so become entitled to 
the premiams, Be the first in the field! A specimen will be 
seit, gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment! 








Our Cenrennta. Grrt.—The patronage of “ Peterson” has 
been so generous, and continued so unabated for so many 
years, that we intend to celebrate the Centennial year by 
giving to each of our subscribers for 1876, a Centennial Gift. 
It will be, as the Prospectus sets forth, a copy of Trumbull's 
celebrated picture, “ The Signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence.” We shail issue it as a supplement, early in 
the year. Every family in the land ought to secure a copy 
of this picture, by subscribing for “ Peterson.” 

“Nong to Compare!"—A subscriber writes: “The num- 
ber, just received, isa‘gem.’ Ialways let everything else 
0, to look at the pictures: they are worth the price of the 
magazine. Those in the other lady’s books are not fit to be 
seen in the same day; they look like wood-cuts. I know 
of no other that can compare with ‘ Peterson ;’ and I always 
expect to take it. Inclosed is two dollars.” 

Tae PicrortaL ANNUAL.—We will send for a premium, 
(if preferred to the “ Christmas Morning,”) either our “ Pic- 
torial Annual,” or our “Gems of Art.” Each of these has 
twenty-five engravings, similar to, and of the size of, “ Little 
Tot,” in this number, 

Save A Doutar by subscribing for “ Peterson” for 1876. 
Other lady's books ask three and foar dollars, “And they 
are not half so good,” writes a lady. 


Tue Fasnions 1n “Pererson.”—A. £2).<criber asks us 

why our fashions are so much better than those in other 
lady’s beoks. She says, “as pictures the others are horrid, 
and they have nothing like the style of yours.” We answer 
that our principal fashion-plateought to be haudsomer than 
others; for it costs us thousands of dollars a year more thar 
if we lithographed it, as our rivals do. Then the designs 
are all from Worth or other eminent Parisian modistes, Ii 
our “Every-Day” department, and in other wood-eugrav- 
ings, we give more economical costumes; but these are also 
late Paris designs; and they are described in such a wey 
that they can be made up at home, The cheaper dresses, 
given in other magazines, are g lly from the desigus of 
third-rate dress-makers in Philadelphia or New York. They 
are consequently without style. To copy them is a sheer 
waste of money. “There is no magazine in the world,” 
writes another lady, “like yours, for it gives patterns of 
every kind, from the costliest ball-dress down to the econo- 
mical every-day costume, all alike new and stylish.” 
Tue CENTENNIAL BurLprNnas, at Philadelphia, for the 
Great Exposition, are nearly finished, and will be quite 
completed by the first of January next. In magnitude they 
surpass those of the recent Vienna Exhibition, and their 
situation is infinitely finer. Everybody ought to subscribe 
to this magazine for 1876, if only to get and keep the illus- 
trations, which we shall give of this, the greatest world's 
exposition that ever was, or that probably ever will be. A 
century, at least, will pass before there will be another liko 
it in America. The pictures of it, that we shall publish, wil! 
be something to keep, and show to your grandchildren. 

Twenty Paces Morr.—This magazine contains twenty 
pages more of reading matter, monthly, than any magazine 
offered at the same price. It contains also more embellish- 
ments, and of a higher quality, These are the times to 
insist on the full worth of your money. 

Asovut Eicuty THoveanp Doutars were spent, in 1875, 
in the steel engravings, colored steel fushion-plates, colored 
Berlin patterns, and other illustrations in “ Peterson.” This 
is more than any other lady’s book ever expended, on em- 
bellishments, during a similar period, 

No Eoonomy.—A lady, subscribing for 1876, writes: “1 
went without ‘Peterson,’ this year; but I have paid out 
more, for an occasional magazine, than your magazine wouki 
have cost for two years. So I have concluded not to go 
without it again.” 





Cuvee Susscrisers For 1876 may secure the premium en- 
graving, “ Christmas Morning,” if they wish it, by remit- 
ting fifty cents extra each. This is a nominal price, and 
hence the offer is confined strictly to subscribers to 
“Peterson.” Ser the advertisement on the cover. 

Remit Earty.—The January number will be ready by 
the @th of November, and will be a miracle of beauty, ever 
for “Peterson.” Those who send soonest will get the earlicet 
aud best impressions of its superb engravings. 


None Irs Equar.—Says a lady: “I took your valuable 





Bz Cuaritas_s AND Broan in all your judgments, Think 
ef others as you would have them thiuk of you, 
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magazine, for five years; but for the last two years was per~ 
} suaded to try others; but I find none equal to ‘ Peterson.’ ” 
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Over New Premrom EnGRAvina For 1876, proves to be even } 

more popular than we had expected. Editors, and others, 
pronounce it the best we have ever issued. The plato 
is rather larger than usual, and has besn engraved expressly 
for us by [Iman Brothers, in their most brilliant style. Tho 
subject is,“ Curistmas Mornina.” It represents two little 
ones, still in their night- dresses, entering at papa and mam- 
ma’s chamber-door, in the early morning, to wish them 
a “Merry Christmas.” The easicst way to obtain a copy is 
‘to get up a club for this magazine for 1876! A very little 
exertion will effect this. See our unprecedented offers for 
1876 on the last page of the cover. 

Keerina Irs Promisrs.—The Catasauqua (Pa.) Valley 
Record says: “ Peterson's last number is before us, a magni- 
ficont one, fully vindicating its claim to be ‘the best and 
cheapest.’ The steel engraving, is indeed beautiful—the 
fashion-plates are superb, ‘ Peterson’ gets better and better; 
and always keeps its promises, Ita writers are the very 
best, its illustrations of rare beauty, and its fashions the 
prettiest, latest, and most reliable. Every lady ought to 
take ‘ Peterson.’ 

“Lost A Great Drat.”—A lady, who had never sub- 
scribed before, sends us a club for 1876, and says ;—“I feel 
T have lost a great deal by not finding out the merits of 
_your magazine before.” 

Never Ler tar Sun Go Down on Yourn Ancer. Love 
and affection are the greatest blessings of life,and you 
should never hazard the loss of them. 

Do WitHour ANYTHING Exsr.—A lady writes: “I thought 
I would do without your magazine, this year; but I find I 
can do without anything else better. Send immediately.” 

Do Goop or Sonz Krnp, every day you live, oven if it is 
only the saying of a kind word, to some one in penury or 
sorrow. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Madame Recamier and Her Friends. From the French of Ma- 
dame Lenounant. By the Translator of Madame Recamier's Me- 
moirs. 1 vol,, 12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—The secret of 
the social ascendency of this celebrated lady has always 
been more or lesa of a problem. Beautiful she was undoubt- 
edly. But there have been womens beautiful, who failed 
entirely to achieve the success she did. The present volume, 
to a certain extent, solves this riddle. It was the rare union 
of grace and tact with surpassing loveliness, that rendered 
her so popular. Then, her character was unaffected, dis- 
interested, and wonderfully sympathetic. These qualities 
made men worship her, society pet her, and even her rivals 
love her. For years Chateaubriand was her iutimate friend, 
spending part of his day regularly at her fire-side. For 
thirty years Amprere was equally her friend and admirer. 
Such devotion,from men ofsuch mark, proves that she was 
more than a mere pretty doll. Political feeling, perhaps, 
had something to do with her ascendency, but not every- 
thing. She was the social queen of a powerful party, who 
worshiped her, in part, as a protest against another party. 
Still it was an extraordinary career. The volume is one of 
the most entertaining that has appeared this year. 


The Waverly Novels. By Sir Walter Scott. 1 vwol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—For a Chrisimas or New 
Year's Gift, we recommend this edition of Scott’s novels. 
There are twenty-six novels, in all, and they are sold for 





awenty-five cents-each, or five dollars for the whole. 


Personal Recollections of Lamb, Hazlitt, and Others, Edited by 
Richard Henry Stoddard. 1 vol., 12 mo, New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co.—The popularity of the “ Bric-a-Bac” series, 
the various volumes of which we have noticed in tarn, has 
proved so great, that the publishers have been induced toadd 
another, which we have now before us. We find this, on 
the whole, the most enjoyable of all, and we believe that 
most readers will agree to our opinion. The anecdotes of 
both Lamb and Hazlitt are chiefly from “ My Friends and 
Acquaintances,” a gossipping book, published in 1854, by 
Mr. P. G. Patmore, father of Coventry Patmore, the poet, 
They are generally new, and have been culled, frem scores 
of others, with that good taste which{ has distinguished all 
this series. In fact, for purposes of this kind, Mr, Stoddard 
is a model editor, for he gives the pith of a dozen bulky 
volumes in ono, 

Eight Cousins; or The Ant-Hill. By Louisa M. Alcott 
1 rol. 16 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers,—We are not the only 
person who will welcome this new story by the author of 
“Little Women,” “ An Old-Fashioned Girl,” etc., etc. Thou- 
sands of the young from every section of this wide land, 
north, south, east and west, have learned to consider Miss 
Alcott’s books as household treasures, and to regard every 
new addition she makes to her stories as so much gained, 
not only for their personal amusement, but for humanity 
and truth. Her many admirers will be not less delighted 
with “ Eight Cousins,” than with those that have gone before. 
The volume is graphically illustrated. It would maks a 
nice Christmas gift. 

Under The Stork’s Nest. From the German of A.’ Katsch. 
By Emily R. Steinestel. 1 vol.,12mo. Philada. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.—The translator of this charming little story has 
the proper idea of her vocation, and consequently has given 
the original, not only faithfully, but with spirit. Too often, 
in rendering prose out of one language into another, all 
that is most precious, because most subtle, is suffered to 
escape. She hasalso selected a first-rate story to translate, 
which is more than every translator has done lately. 

The Queen Of The Kitchen. By Miss Tyson. 1 vol. 12 mo. 

Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This has proved such 
a popular Cook-Book, that the publishers have had to issue 
a second edition, already. It would be impossible, indeed, 
to praise the work too highly. It consists of more than a 
thousand old Maryland family receipts; and if ever there 
was a place, where there was good cooking, it was Maryland. 
The volume is handsomely bound in morocco cloth. 

Casile Daly. By Anne Keary. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: 
Porter & Ooates.—A very graphic picture of life, as it existed 
in Ireland, thirty years ago. The Irish peasant of that 
period is admirably hit off. The volume is neatly printed, 
with new type, but it is a pity the paper is not better. It is 
80 thin that the opposite page shows through, to the very 
great injury of the reader's eyes. 

Beautiful Snow. By J. W. Wateon.@1 vol., small & vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—In illustrations, paper, 
and typography, this is one of the most beautiful volumes 
ever issued from the American press. The poem itself is 
one of the most popular in the language. The publishers 
call this a “ Holiday Illustrated Edition ;” and certainly no 
book is more suitable for a Christmas or New Year's Gift. 


The Two Bisters. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 1 rol., 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —This is the 
eighth volume of the new and uniform edition of Mrs. 
Southworth’s romances, now being published by this enter- 
prising firm. It is handsomely printed, on good, thick 
paper, and very tastefully bound. 

Complete Ccin Book. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers.—The furor for collecting coins, which now rages, 
makes this an exceedingly desirable book; for it contains 
some three thousand facsimiles of various coins. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Opinions or THE Press.—The newspapers, without a 
single exception, continue to call “ Peterson” the best as well 
as cheapest. The Lepeer (Mich.) Democrat says: “The 
splendor of the last number eclipses all former ones. In 
fact it is plainly visible that this is the best ladies’ journal of 
the day, and that it is foolish for other publishers to attempt 
to compete with it.” Says the Randolph (Mass.) Register: 
“No magazine in the country is more welcome to ladies.” 
The Sandwich (Mass.) Seaside Press says: “ Everywhere we 
find the subecribers for this magazine speaking words of 
praise in its favor. ‘The cheapest and best’ seems to be the 
watchword, wherever it is found.” The Williamsport (Md.) 
Pilot says: “The most valuable and interesting fashion-book 
published in the United States. lts extremely low price 
places it within the reach of all.” The Annapolis (Md.) 
Republican says: “Magnificent colored fashion-plates and 
steel engravings! Really a gem of fashion, and at the 
same time a fascinating literary companion.” Says the 
Lake Mills (Iowa) Herald: “The best as well as ch 


ont 


Ir MAY NOW BE CONSIDERED as settled that the best cabinet: 
or parlor organs in the world are made by American ma- 
kers; the well-known Mason & Hamiin Oncan Co. Fora 
long time they have been accustomed to win the highest 
honors at competitive exhibitions in America, and within a 
few years have entered into Europ with 
similar success. They took the first medal at the Paris 
Exposition, 1867; two highest medals, and a diploma of 
honor, at Vienna, 1873; and now advice comes that, at the 
Exposition just closed in Linz, Upper Austria, they have 
been awarded the Grand Medal of Honor. So far, these are 
the only American makers who have been able to eend over 
organs of sufficient merit to win honors in competition with 
the famous European makers. 

There is a peculiar richness, and beauty of tone, attained 
in these organs, and their power and durability is not less 
remarkable. 

A recent invention, of a Svotchman, we believe, of which 
this company have undertaken the manufacture and intro- 
duction, is the Piano-Harp Caprnet OrGan, which mu- 








ladies’ magazine.” Hundreds of similar notices are on our 
table. Wequote these few, so that persons, who are getting 
up clubs, may tell their friends what editors, who see all 
the other magazines, think of “ Peterson.” 

Tue Penn Murvat Lire Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia, is an old and well-tried one, the office of which is 
located at No. 921 Chestnut street. This company went into 
operation in 1847, and is to-day more solidly prosperous than 
it was ever before in its existence. Possessing first.class 
available assets to the amount of $5,250,000, the insured 
aro therefore quite safe in the “Penn Mutual.” It must 
alsofbe borne in mind that it isa purely mutual concern in the 
truest sense of the word. All of the surplus profits are annu- 
ally divided among the holders of policies, and are imme- 


diately available to them in the payment of annual pre- §. 


miums. Those insured in the “Penn Mutual” therefore, 
obtain insurance at first cost. Another highly commendable 
feature of this institution is, that its policies always possess 
a fair surrender value; they are, one and all, non-forfeiting. 
Endowment policies are also issued at Life Rates. The 
“ Penn Mutual” to-day is not only thoroughly safe, but also 
progressive, its sphere of usefulness being carefully ex- 
tended by its active and capable officers, Samuel C. Huey 
is the President, H. 8, Stephens, Vice-President, James 
Weir Mason, Actuary, and Edward Hartshorne, M. D., and 
Edward A. Page, M. D., Medical Examiners. All persons 
desiring life insurances—and all that possibly can do so 
should secure it—should address a letter to this Company 
at once, and thus obtain a policy on their life safely and 
economically in the “ Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia,” 

Marntatnine Tift SranpaRD.—The Cherry Valley (N. Y.) 
Gazette says: “If any one doubted, when reading the Janu- 
ary number, of the ability of the publishers to maintain 
through the year the standard set up at that time, their 
doubts have been happily removed. No one has either 
doubts or fears in relation to the next two numbers. Now, 
by the way, is the time for agents and getters-up of clubs 
to begin to stir themselves for the coming year, as the Janu- 
ary vumber will be along before we are aware of it.” 

ADVERTISENENTS inserted in this Mag atr 
prices. “Peterson” has had, fur twelve years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 


hi 





monthly. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson's Magazine, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc. 


sicians p a very effective and beautiful instrument, 
uniting with a perfect organ much of the capacity of the 
piano and harp. The company have issued a circular de- 
scribing it, which can be had by addressing them at New 
York,. Boston, or Chicago. 4 


’ 


Tuere 1s No Feminine Fascination which will com- 
pare with a lovely complexion, and no natural complexion 
lovelier than that which Larrp’s BLoom or Youtu bestows. 
Sold by all druggists. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM, LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. XIL.—OputTHaLmia or NEW-BORN CHILDREN. 


Witty a week from birth, rarely not for three or four 
weeks, infants are subject to a puro-mucous inflammation 
of the conjunctive (the outer covering of the eye-ball,): 
which requires immediate attention, and the most prudent 
care. 

This affection sometimes arises from neglect, on the part 
of nurses or attendants, in allowing the babe to lie for 
some hours, unattended or unwashed, after birth. That is 
to say, its eyes have not been at once well and properly 
cleansed immediately, and thus inoculatiun of the eyes, by 
the various secretions & the mother, may result. 

Too early or too sudden exposure of the eyes of the new- 
born to a strong light, to the heat of fire, or cold draft from 
a door, have an injurious influence upon them. 

This ophthalmia is doubtless caused by the intrusion of a 
poor or irritating quality of soap and water into the eyes, 
when the babe is washed; or, maybe, it arises from the 
whisky or spirits rubbed over its head after washing, on 





the theory or authority of the nurse, to “keep it from 
catching cold;” a habit both foolish and injurious, that 
some nurses, or old women, present on these occasions, are 
apt to perform ! 

Other causes might be mentioned, but those specified the 


} mother can render inoperative if she give heed to her duty 
> to her babe. 


About the third day after birth, the upper ‘tid of one eye 
is observed to be somewhat swollen, tts edges réed, and eye 


) lashes glued togetlier by thick, puruleni matter. ° On gpen- 
world, amounting to the enormous figure of 130,000 copies ) 


ing them, a drop of thick, white fluid oozes eut, which is a 
characteristic symptom of this complaint. Ina few days 
the other eye becomes affected in like manner, and, if neg- 
lected, or if the nurse gratuitously assumes to “know allabout 
} baby's sore eyes,” and washes them with a little of the mo- 








HEALTH DEPARTMENT.—WINDOW GARDENING. 
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ther’s milk, or catnip tea, the swelling and discharge 
rapidly increase, and by the twelfth day ulceration may 
have cemmenced, and destruction of the eye follows. 

Mothers and nurses should be early alarmed at this matter 
running from the eyes, and medical practitioners, if called, 
should not be betrayed into the false supposition, as too often 
happens, that there is nothing dangerous in the complaint, 
and come to realize the alarming fact when the ball bursts, 
and the eye is destroyed. 

The child should not be exposed to damp or cold air; 
should be well nursed, or properly fed, and no spirits or malt 
liquors should be used by the nursing mother. 

In reference to the treatment, mothers can only remove 
the purulent discharges from time to time, in the course of 
the day, which should be done by the finest bit of sponge, 
whilet the babe lies upon the nurse’s lap, with the head 
resting upon the knees of the mother. Upon separating the 
lids, the purulent matter gushes out, which is removed, and 
wiped away with the sponge. ; 

Small doses of castor oil, or magnesia, may be required, 
and quinine in small doses, as a good constitutional tonic, 
is generally useful. 

I will here add two valuable prescriptions, used in the 
hospitals of Great Britain, as rded in an llent work 
on diseases of the eye, published there, which is republished 
here, and edited by one of the surgeons in Wills’ (Eye) 
Hospital; not for indiscriminate. use, however, by mo- 
thers, but subject to the advice, and proper time for ad- 
ministration by the attending physician, who may not 
possess this work. For a collyrium, make a tepid solution 
of corrosive sublimate, one grain, with six grains of sal am- 
monia, in eight to twelve ounces of water. Next apply 
with camel's-hair brush, solution of nitrate of silver, two 
to ten grains, to an ounce of water. In recent cases, the 
weaker solution is sufficient. Repeat both of these opera- 
tions every five or six hours. In two or three days the eyes 
begin to open. At bed-time use the red precipitate oint- 
ment, as before advised, to the lids. 

If the cornea is ulcerated, paint the lids with moistened 
extract of belladonna; also, infuse one drachin of the ex- 
tract of belladonna, or two grains of sulphate atropia, in 
eight ounces of the collyrium above mentioned- “This has 
saved eyes apparently doomed to destruction,” says the 
“British Oculist,” and it is from this encomium that I re- 
cord it here. 

Blisters behind the ears are also ample in many chronic or 
obatinate cases. 








HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


How Psorre Oatcu Cotp.—This is the season of the year 
when colds begin to be prevalent, and a word or two to our 
readers, as to how to avoid catching cold, may be very use- 
ful. Old people, especially, often complain that they “ catch 
cold,” as they say, “almost without leaving the house.” 
This is because they do not understand how to avoid catch- 
ing cold, People getting on in years may admit that they 
like warmth and good fires; but they are wholly unaware 
that healthy warmth means not only a warm temperature— 
say sixty-four degrees Fahrenheit—but a temperature stead- 
ily maintained at that height, either by fires or clothes. 
The very use of a ther ter to regulate the t 
of a room seems to be unknown in most houses, and you will 
see sedentary men. sitting in a room for hours with a fire 
which britigs the temperature up to seventy degrees, and 
then, for hours more, with the fire nearly out, and the tem- 
perature at fifty-two degrees, or lower. They know, we 
vappose, that a sudden fall of eighteen degrees will kill off 
men of low vitality in hundreds; will give, perhaps, a third 
of mankind a “touch of the liver,” and will inflict on half 





ture 


jhe remainder an “influenza” nearly as annoying, and almost ¢ 





as dangerous, as a fever; but, once in-doors, they fuil to 
realize their knowledge. Even when the circulation is 
weak, and the old are aware that cold is their enemy, they 
will go from a heated library to a chilly dining-room, quite 
unaware that they might as well go into a cold bath; and, 
having done it, will scold their daughters for throwing off 
their wraps while heated from a ball; no doubt, a danger- 
ous practice, but not a bit more so than the sudden changes 
in which the’ scolders habitually indulge. This contempt 
for the thermometer, the only trustworthy guide in fire- 
making, is positively perverse. 

The same error prevails in regard to clothing. The anxious 
mother will protect her child’s chest with care which, if ne 
is not consumptive, and wears flannel, he probably does not 
want, and then let him run to school in shoes which, if they 
keep out the wet, do not, when he is sexted, keep out the 
deadly chill arising from the thoroughly wetted sole. Many 
a child, and woman, too, would be saf.r walking with bare 
feet, through wet grass, than walking even on a city pave- 
ment in shoes supposed to be water-tight. They are not 
cold-tight, and it is not water on the sole of the foot, or any- 
where else, which harms people, s0 much us the chill which 
the water induces, and which is as injurious through the 
sole of the foot as through the chest or loins. The equable- 
ness of temperature, which is valuable in a room, is just as 
valuable out-of-doors, and can be secured only by warm 
wool, or thinner wool covered with the most efficient enemy 
of chilliness, a wash-leather vest, which is impenetrable to 
draughts. It may be doubted if fur is by any means so 
good a p as it is tii imagined to be. It 
keeps up the circulation when the thermometer is far below 
zero, and is, therofore, invaluable in very cold climates; . 
but in many parts of the United States fur heats the wearer 
too much ; requires to be worn constantly; and, unless the 
rooms are very warm, superinduces chilliness in-doors. 
This point is disregarded by the men who wear fur, almost 
as much as care for their extremities is disregarded by wo- 
men who cover their bodies with seal-skin jackets, while 
their legs are protected by silk and flannel, worn too far 
from them to be protectors, and their feet by boots which in 
summer do not keep them from the cold. No dress can do 
less to keep up equable temperature, and none is less in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of nature, which has enabled 
some beasts to shed their coats in warm weather, but has 
not enabled them to put them off when they retire to their 
nests. The fox does not undress himeelf in his hole, any 
more than the bear when he gets into his hollow tree. 

Food, especially meat, is more wanted in cold weather than 
in warm, The Esquimaux keeps out cold by blubber, as well 
as bear-skins. If a man goes through the same amount of 
exercise, an extra meal a day, in winter, will, unless he 
already strains his digestion, do him no harm w_: tever. 
On the other hand, an extra quantity of hot drink, suc. as 
tea, the effect of which is to diminish the heart’s force, wil. 
do him no good, but rather harm, more especially if he is 
not a man living habitually in the open air. Every man, or 
woman, can make his, or her life more worthy, as well as 
more comfortable, by attending to a few broad rules for 
avoiding colds, which at present are habitually neglected, 
and which may be reduced to two easily remembered prin- 
ciples. The secret of temperature is even warmth, to be 
secured by clothing and regulated fires; and it is chill, not 
cold, general chill or local chill, which encourages disease. 
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WINDOW GARDENING, 

Parton PLANTSs.—One great reason why ladies fail in 
the culture of window-plants, is the choice of unsuitable 
species or varieties. There are many plants, indeed, a large 
proportion, with which parlor culture is an impossibility. 
We are not able to supply the essential wants of the plant. 
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and it sickens and dies. Yet there arc many, very many 
plants, which may be most successfully grown. 

We must. bear in mind that very few plants will succeed 
if they are removed at once from the warm, moist atmos- 
phere of the green-house to the parlor or living room, The 
change is too great, and the plant receives a shock from 
which it seldom recovers, Plants from a green-house should 
be gradually hardened off, and then will not suffer. . Of the 
tens of thousands of pot-plants sold from the street stands in 
spring, probably not one in ten survives, These plants are 
forced into bloom in small pots, have no constitution, and 
very few of them give another flower. 

Rosxs.—These charming and popular flowers are not well 
adapted for house culture. The dry air affects most varie- 
ties unfavorably, and they rarely give satisfaction. Those 
with very double {. owers seldom expand their buds. There 
are, however, a few old varieties, which were formerly more 
common than at pre ent, and which do well, and are worth 


growing. 

The best is Sanguinea, a very bright, semi-double variety, 
flowering in clusters, and always in bloom, 

Agrippina is a good pot rose, 

The Pink Monthly, if grown to a large plant, is seldom out 
of bloom. 

Jennie is a very fragrant tea; and though not a first-class 
rose, is well worth growing, 

Safrano, and Pauline Labonté, two of our best teas, do well 
if the air of the room is kept moist, and not too hot. 

Roses in the parlor need frequent washings, or shower- 
ings, good drai , and frequent stirring of the surface ¢oil- 
If the earth ia the pote is sour and sodden, they soon become 
sickly. 
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CHRISTMAS GAMES. 


Tar Tat Lapy.—We have often amused children with a 
very simple contrivance, called “The Tall Lady.” The 
skirt of a very long dress must be fastened round the neck, 
instead of the waist Then fill a bonnet with something to 
resemble a face, . A towel, rolled into a ball will do, for you 
can hide it a good deal with a veil. Pin ashawl or cloak to 
the bonnet, as though it were fastened round the neck, and 
hold them in your hands above your head. You must con- 
trive to keep your back to the spectators as much as possi- 
ble; and, raising the arms quickly, and lowering them 
again, you produce the effect of an enormously tall woman ; 
and if you are expert in your movements, it is sure to 
amuse. We have also seen it dene by placing the bonnet 
and shawl on an umbrella held over the head, which gives 
even greater height. 


“Ta <n Sramesr Masestirs,” is another good trick. 
Pla two chairs in a row, sufficiently far apart for another 
* to be between them, and cover all over with a rug and 
shawl. Seat two people on the chairs, dressed up as the 
King and Queen of Siam. Bring the children in, one by 
one, to be introduced to their majesties, and politely request 
each to take the seat between them. Whoreupon the king 
and queen rise sudden)y, and the guest falls between the 
two chairs. to the ground. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
&@ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been testediby a prac- 
Roa housekeeper. 
VEGETABLES. 


Winter Salad.—Oclery, ch pped small ; beet 


ot, a dressing 
of cream, sugar, mustard, a little tarragon vinegar; or a 
Spanish onion, boiled whole, and then cut in slices, and 
dished alternately with slices of beet-root, over which pour 
two spoonfuls of oil, one of vinegar, and add a little pepper 
and salt. 











Mashed Potatoes—Don't peel the putatoes long before they 
are wanted, as letting them lay in water extracts all the 
starch, or nourishing part of the potato, Put them into a 


‘ sance-pan of cold water; boil quickly, When nearly donc, 


strain off the water bysimply holding the lid a little on one 

side, Put the sauce-pan on the stove, and let the potatoes 

steam till quite dry, then mash them with a common 

kitchea-fork ; add butter; salt, milk, or cream, and beat — 
well with the fork until they are smooth and white. Put 

into a vegetable-dish, and arrange neatly with a fork. A 

spoon never half mashes the potatoes, and they are heavy. 

The use of a fork is a saving of labor, and insures smooth, 

well-mashed potatoes, 


Macaroni and Cheese-—Soak six ounces of macaroni in a 
pint of ‘water. Boil it for an hour and twenty minutes 
Drain it from the water. Add a pint of milk, two ounces of 
butter, a little flour, and six =nces of Parmesan or Cheshire 
cheese. The flour must be mixed smooth with the milk, 
and all heated togeth-r in a sauce-pan. Butter a dish, pour 
in the mixture, and sprinkle two ounces more cheese over 
the top. Set in an oven a quarter of an hour to brown, be- 
fore serving. 

SOUPS 

Mutton Broth.—Take a pic. ci the best end of a neck of 
matton (say, six cutlets.) ‘aw, short off, the end of the ribs 
in one piece, also the ch:ne; divide the cutlets, and trim off 
the fat. Put the cutlets, ribs, and chine, into a sauce-pan, 
with two quarts of cold water, and two tableepoonfuls of 
pearl barley. When the sauce-pan has been on the fire for 
half an hour, throw in one onion, two carrots, one turnip, 
and half a head of celery, all cut in small squares, the size 
of peas. Keep on skimming the broth of all fat and scum, 
at intervals, When it has boiled another hour, add pepper 
and salt to taste, a pinch of powdered thyme, and a dessert- 
spoonful of finely minced parsley. Then let the broth sim- 
mer gently till wanted, removing the ribe and chine at the 
time of serving. 


Cheap and’ Good Boup Without Meat.—Peel the following 
vegetables, and cut them into small pieces: Six potatoes, 
four turnips, ifgonly the ordinary size; two carrots, two 
onions; if obtainable, two mushrooms; one head of celery. 
Toast a large slice of bread rather brown. Put these ingre- 
dients together in a'sauce-pan with four quarts of water, 
seasoning, and two teaspoonfuls of Harvey's sauce. Simmer 
gently for three hours, or until it is all reduced to a pulp; 
then pass it through a sieve. It should resemble pea-soup 
in cousistence, but be of a dark-brown color. Warm it up 
when required, and, if liked, add to the flavoring. Toma- 
toes, if in season, are very nice in this soup, and greatly 
improve its flavor, 


White Soup.—Take a large knuckle of veal, one pound of 
ham, and a fowl, if required; a few peppercorns, a head of 
celery, shred fine, and two or three onions; add six quarts 
of water, and let it stew for several hours. Strain the soup, 
and, when cold, having taken off the fat, add to the liquor, 
on the day it is required, a quarter of a pound of almonds, 
blanched and pounded, Boil it very gently, then pass the 
soup through a sieve, and thicken with halfa pint of cream 
and two eggs. 





MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Oyster Sauce for Boiled Turkey.—Tuke two dozen oysters; 
blanch and remove the beards. Put three ounces of butter 
into a stew-pan, with two ounces of flour. ‘Add the beards 
and liquor, with a pint and a half of milk, a teaspoonful of 
salt, a pinch of cayenne, two cloves and a half, and a blade 
of mace. Place over the fire; keep stirring, letting it boil 
for ten minutes. Pass it through a sieve, into another 
stew-pan; add the oysters, and make very hot, but do not 
let it boil. 
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Turkey, to Roast.—Piuck the bird carefully, and singe all ; 


over with a piece < white paper; then wipe it with a clean 

cloth; draw it,axc keep the liver and gizzard. Wash the 

inside well, anl y;ipe it thoroughly dry with a cloth. Cut 

the neck off close to the back, but leave enough of the crop 
skin to tura cver. Break the leg-bone close below tho 
knee; draw cut the sinews from the thighs, and flatten the 
breast-bou) to make it look plump. Stuff with the force- 
meat givor. below; fasten the neck with a skewer over to 
the back. Run a skewer through the pinion and thigh of 
one sido, through to the pinion and thigh on the other 
side, and press the legs, as much as possible, between the 
breast and side-bones. Put the liver under one pinion, and 
the gizzard under the other; pass a string over the back of 
the bird ; catch it over the points of the skewers; tie it in 
the centre of the back. Truss the turkey very firmly; next 
put a sheet of buttered paper on the breast, and put it down 
to a good fire, and keep it well basted the whole time of 
cooking. About a quarter of an hour before it is done, re- 
move the paper, slightly flour the turkey, and baste with a 
little butter melted on the basting-ladle. When of a nice 
brown, serve with a tureen of brown gravy, and another of 
bread-sauce. A turkey of ten pounds will take about two 
hours and a half; a larger turkey, about three hours, or 
more. 


Veal Cake.—This is a very pretty, tasty dish for supper or 
breakfast, and uses up any cold veal you do not care to 
mince. Take away the brown outside of cold roast veal, 
and cut the white meat into thin slices. Have also a few 
thin slices of cold ham, and two hard-boiled eggs, which 
also slice, and two dessert-spoonfuls of finely-chopped pars- 
ley. Take an earthenware mould, and lay veal, ham, eggs, 
and parsley,in alternate layers, with a little pepper between 
each; and a sprinkling of lemon on the veal. When the 
mould seems full, fill up with a strong stock, and bake for 
half an hour. Turn out when cold. If a proper shape be 
not at hand, use a pie-dish. When turned out, garnish with 
a few sprigs of fresh parsley. 


To Boil Turkey.—Make a stuffing of bread-crumbs, salt, 
pepper, nutmeg, lemon-peel, a few oysters, or an anchovy, a 
bit of butter, some suet, and an egg. Pat this into the 
crop; fasten up the skin, and boil the turkey in a floured 
eloth, to make it very white. Have ready oyster-sauce, 
and pour it over the bird. Hen-birds are best for boil- 
ing, and should be young. Boiled ham, bacon, tongue, or 
pickled pork, should always accompany this dish, A small 
turkey will take an hour and a half to boil; a large one, 
two hours. 


Stuffing for Roast Turkey.—Chop half a pound of lean, and 
half a pound of fat pork, very finely, and mix with them 
four ounces of bread-crumbs, a large teaspoonful of minced 
sage, & blade of powdered mace, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Mix with an egg. Sausage-meat may bo used in 
place of the pork, and may be flavored with lemon-peel and 
sweet herbs, according to taste. 


OAKES, 

Sponge Cake.—Take five large, fresh eggs; break them, 
one by one; separate the whites from the yolks, and beat 
the latter for ten minutes; then take the weight of five 
eggs in lump-sugar, finely crushed, Put in the sugar gra- 
dually, and beat it well together. In the meantime, have 
the whites whisked to quite a solid froth; add this to the 
yolks ; and, whe n they are well blend jbave ready some 
flour, (the Rist. of three eggs.) whic mist ‘be stirred 
into them gently. Flavor it with the grated rind of one 
lemon. Pour the cake into a mould that has been well 
buttered, and let it bake in a moderate oven for one 
hour, All the ingredients for a sponge-cake must be of 
the very best quality, and the sugar and flour quite dry. 





Lovers’ Vows.—An ounce and a half of sweet almonds, an 
ounce and a half of bitter almonds, beaten up into a paste, 
; with a little brandy, to prevent it oiling ; one pound of lump 
‘ sugar, the rind of one lemon, find a little of the juice, also, 
the whites of two eggs. Bake in pieces the size of a walnut, 
¢ on white paper. When baked, they will be hollow. 


Iceing for Cakes.—For a large one, beat and sift eight 
ounces of sugar very fine. Put it into a mortar with four 
spoonfuls of rose-water, the whites of two eggs, beaten and 
strained. Whisk it well. When tho cake to be iced is 
almost cold, cover it well. Set it in the oven to harden. 
Keep in a dry place: 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Fia,. 1.—Watktno-Dress or Smoke-Gray Vicvana OLorn. 
—The under-skirt is of silk of the same color, trimmed with 
one rather deep flounce, with a puffing above it. The upper- 
skirt is open at the left side, rather long in front, and laid 
in diagonal plaits from the right side to the left, and trim- 
med with rows of mohair braid of the color of the dress. 
Goat-sleeves, with wide, flaring cuffs. Sleeveless cloth jacket 
of brown beaver cloth, with velvet collar and lappels, and 
trimmed with rows of brown velvet. Smoke-gra~ felt hat, 
with heron’s plume. 

Fig. 11.—W ALKING-Drese.—The petticoat is of forest-green 
velveteen ; the upper-skirt of cashmere of the same color as 
the petticoat, with sleeves, collar, and basque to the waist, 
of the green velveteen. Bonnet of forest-green velvet, trim- 
med with grayish-white feathers, and a pink rose under the 
brim at the back. 

Fig. 11.—Careiace-Dress or Viotet-Cotorep VELver.- 
The under-dreas is long and plain; the upper one isa long, 
unlooped Polonaise, trimmed with a band of chinchilla fur, 
and bows of violet ribbon. The large pocket is also trim- 
med in the same way. Bonnet of violet velvet, trimmod 
with gray feathers. 

Fig. rv.—SkaTiING-Dress or Very Darx-Green Camet's- 
Harr.—Lower-skirt plain. Uppor-skirt and Hungarian 
jacket, trimmed with a band offur. Close-fitting basquo, 
trimmed with a cord and buttons, in the Hungarian style. 
Cap of dark-green velvet, with a fur front, and trimmed 
with a white, stiff feather. 

Fria. v.—WALKINna-Dress oF Brown S1LK.—Back of tho 
skirt plain; straight side pieces, trimmed with black velvet 
bows. Two flounces on the front, trimmed with a shell 
quilling of black velvet. Dolman of heavy, gray cloth, trim- 
med with black velvet and black gimp ornaments. Black 
velvet bonnet, with brown plume. 

Fie. v1.—Dotman Manteset or Buack Vetvet.+The 
back partially close-fitting ; the front loose, with large sleeves. 
Large pockets, Collar of blue silk. Bows and ends of bluo 
watered ribbon at the back of{the neck, on the front, and 
pockets. The whole is trimmed with guipure lace. 

Fie. vi.—Basqvue anp Over-Dress. or Myrtix-Green 
Camet’s Harrn.—The apron-front is short, aud reaches to 
puff at the back. The back is rounded at the ends, and 
looped upin one puff. The basque is close-fitting. Ooat- 
sleeves, with under-cuffs. Trimming of myrtle-green worst- 
ed fringe. 

Generat Remarxs.—We also give some of the newest 
styles of winter bonnets and hats; the very latest fashion . 
of dressing the hair, and some patterns for infant dresses, 
cloaks, etc. The cloak is of white cashmere, button-holed 
on the edge, and braided with white silk braid. One of the 
caps is made of fine shirred muslin, lined with pink silk, 
edged with lace, and trimmed with pink ribbon. For very 
. cold weather, a wadded capshould be worn under the muslin 
one. The other cap is made of fine, white cashmere; has a 
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cape which is trimmed with white silk fringe and white 
braid. The front of the cap is finished with a quantity of 
small loops, made of narrow, white satin ribbon, put on very 
closely; a quilling of white lace around the face; bow of 
white ribbon on the left side. The bibs are made of white 
pique, edged with a white worked ruffle. One of the bibs is 
embroidered in spots. 

We cannot add much to the very full descriptions of the 
newest styles of goods, etc., given in our November number. 
The colors are more definite, but not brighter than those 
worn & yearago; andthe differeut varieties of woolen ma- 
terials bewilder one. For street wear, the costume is gene- 
rally composed of two, or even three, materials, but almost 
always of one color—that is the skirt and over-dress; while 
the jacket is often of a pretty contrasting color. For more 


elegant costumes, figured velvet will be largely used, in com- 
bination with heavy silk, but in innumerable and indescrib- 
able ways. In fact, the stylishness of dress now depends a 
great deal on the individual taste of the wearer, for the 
arrangement of color and material depends entirely on the 
fancy. 


Ths Cuirass waist is very popular: and all waists, basques, 
etc., are made larger than formerly. The apron over-skirt, 
made quite long, retains its popularity. Under-skirts still 
have all the fullness at the back, and are tied back closer to 
the figure than ever, if possible, so that walking, as well as 
aitting, is a most trying business. 

For Eventne Darases, two or three colors, as well as two 
or three materials, are used: for instance, gray and pink, 
blue and maize, or cream color, or salmon, light-green aud 
pink, or light-green and straw, mauve and primrose, etc. 

For ovening wear the skirts of dresses are now frequently 
plaited entirely from waist downward, like the trains worn 
by abbesses ; they open on one side over a simulated under- 


skirt, which is a complete contrast to the upper one. For’ 


example, a jade-colored silk dress (a whitish green, or sea- 
foam shade) will open over a breadth of muslin and white 
faille—a fuille plaiting and a muslin plaiting arranged alter- 
nately—and the opening, which is at one side only, will be 
barred ucross with black velvet. The jade faille bodice will 
be a cuirass with a plaistron, half of white failleand half of 
muslin, inserted in the front, and edged with Valenciennes 
lace; black velvet bars likewise cross the bodice. The 
sleeves may be either black velvet trimmed with a white 
muslin plaiting and a bow of jade ribbon, or entirely of 
white muslin and Valenciennes lace, with a black velvet 
bow. The style of dress is quite novel, and the effect is most 
stylish ; it is repeated in all colors, and in many different 
materials. When white muslin is used for this dress, the 
order is reversed. The Abbess train is muslin, and the 
simulated under-skirt, over which it opens, is flame-colored 
silk, the breadth being plaited its entire length. The muslin 
bodice is lined with flame-colored silk, and at the end of the 
sleeves there is a plaiting of flame silk. 

For Sma.u Evenine Partixs, anothor charming style of 
dress is popular; the black is entirely covered with white 
muslin plaitings, alternating with pinked out silk flounces, 
either pale-blue, pink, or white. The bodice is of silk to 
match the flounces, and has large, square basques, with 
pockets; it is cut square in front, and edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace, but otherwise there is no trimming. Low 
dresses are likewise made in the same style. 

Wutre Perricoats are made witha beit in front and a 
drawing-string at the back, and noplacket hole. The short 
under-ekirt, has a hem and six tucks, and the upper-skirt is 
usually trimnfed with scanty, embroidered frills. The lowest 
frill should not be sewn at the edge of the skirt, but far 
enough above the edge to prevent the worked scallop touch- 
ing the ground, 

TRAINED Skirts of white lawn, to be worn under full- 
dress trains, are now sufficiently handsome to serve as outer 
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skirts of house dresses for morning or afternoon wear. 
These have Spanish flounces elaborately trimmed with in- 
sertion, and plaitings edged with Valenciennes lace. Tl.o 
novelty is to trim such skirts with open-worked tnsertion 
and edging in wheel and compass patterns. 

Pockets Ovtstpe.—As it is no longer possible to get the 
hands into the pocket inserted in the tied-back skirts, large 
pockets of all shapes and styles are worn, usually on one 
side only, sometimes on both sides. We give an illustration 
of one in the “ Every-day” department. 

For ALL KINDS oF WRAPPINGS, as we said last month, 
braids wrought with gold, silver, or steel, are much used, 
as well as for dresses. Feather trimming, lace, and fur, are 
used also; the two former principally on rich velvet wraps. 
The tendency is to have the wrap shorter at the back than 
in frout, which is ungraceful. 

BonNets are, perhaps, a trifle smaller in the crown than 
those of last year, and set closer about the ears; but the wide 
aureole brim is stil] retained, covered with velvet, usually 
with one large rose and bud near the front. But some of 
the prettiest bonnets which we have seen have come from 
one of the best French houses, and are of gipsy sliape in 
in front, that is coming slightly more forward over the face 
than the aureole brim, and not so large ; for most faces we 
think this the most becoming. Felt is now used quite as 
much as velvet, is less expensive, and goes quite as well with 
@ woolen costume. The colors are beautifcl, and the felt ot 
a fine quality. These bonnets are of all the new shapes. 
The strings, which are attached to the bonnets, are not 
always tied over the ears, but are crossed rt the back, and 
tied under the chin. All black lace strings are tied in 
this way. 
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Fig. 1.—Back or a Coat Mave or Fixgcy-Linep Oxorn, 
ror 4 Youne Giru.—It is gathered into a band on either 
side, thus forming a puff. The bands are trimmed with 
three large horn buttons. A band is also placed loosely 
across the waist at the back. The skirt is bound with a 
broad braid, and is slit open at the back. 

Fig. n.—F ont or THe Same Coat.—It is loose, double- 
breasted, and fastened by large, horn buttons, and close~ 
fitting coat-sleeves, with plain cuffs, trimmed with braid. 
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NOTICES. 


4&@ In Remirtina, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of yeur letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Onarues J. 
Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

4 Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ere, must look to them for the supply of the work. ‘The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4 When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 


A@~ Contributors,\ ne Be 
must keep copies of th ood rr 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

4&3 No subscription received, at club prices for leas than. 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 


4a>~ Back numbers for 1873, 1874, and 1875, “aay be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 














